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HAT ARE YOUR PLANS for following up the One- 

Day Conventions?” asks an occasional letter received 
in the Advance office. Now if there were many such letters 
we would conclude that there had been failure somewhere 
along the line. The Advance does not consist in conventions 
and more conventions. The One-Day Conventions merely 
introduced the Advance to representative local church 
workers. What they do in their churches and with other 
churches in their communities as a result is the real Ad- 
vance. 

In the April Journal and in the One-Day Convention 
packet was a play. Its title was “From Convention to Ac- 
tion.” That’s the Advance. Whether or not you used the 
play, the important thing is whether you went from con- 
vention into action. It would be a good thing to check 
on yourself right now. What have you done about it? 

In many of the conventions very specific suggestions 
were given as to next steps. Five things were suggested 
which every delegate could and should do: 


1. Make a report of the One-Day Convention to the 
church school, worker’s conference, or educational com- 
mittee interpreting the Advance and suggesting some things 
which could be undertaken. Have you done that? What were 
the results? What is your next move? If you haven’t done 
it, cannot you make an opportunity to do so early in Sep- 
tember as the new year’s work starts off? 


*% * * 


2. Get your church, your church school or some responsi- 
ble committee or board to take definite action approving 
participation in the Advance and placing responsibility 
for working out the necessary plans. Have you done this? 
What plans are under way? What results so far? 


3. Do something about observing Christian Family Week, 
May 3-10. There were many suggestions in the leaflet. 
Some could be worked out in your own family. Some were 
for the church, some for the whole community. What did 
you do? Is there a story in it? Why not write a letter to 
the Advance office telling about it? If you did nothing 
this year, how about laying plans now for a very significant 
observance next year? Also why not play up the family 
emphasis in Religious Education Week which is just ahead ? 


335°What are 


your plans £ 


4. Plan a full observance of Religious Education Week, 
September 27-October 4. Your denominational board has 
probably supplied- you with guidance material. The Reli- 
gious Education Week bulletin in the One-Day Convention 
packet will give you additional help, particularly -on the 
community activities. Also see page 20 of this issue of 
the Journal. Have you laid these plans? There is still time 
if you haven’t, but you need to act quickly. 


* % * 


5. Meet with representatives of your neighboring 
churches, including One-Day Convention delegates if there 
were such. Invite them to plan together some definite 
advance step in inter-church cooperation, something beyond 
what is already being done to make a united impact upon 
the community. See the One-Day Convention packet bul- 
letin, Your Church and Its Neighbors, for suggestions. 
Have you done this? Religious Education Week is an 
excellent time for putting such a forward step in coopera- 
tion into full effect. 


Whatever delegate has taken these five steps is making 
his own effective follow-up. He is probably too busy with 
these steps to attend another convention right away, but he 
will be on hand for those Leader’s Conferences next spring 
if one comes to his state. We hope also that he will take 
time to write the Advance office some of his experiences 
in this kind of follow-up, and some of the real results in 
terms of plans and accomplishments. 


Send your report to the 


UNITED CHRISTIAN EDUCATION ADVANCE 
203 North Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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The Four Apostles 
By Albrecht Durer (German 1471-1528) 
In the Old Pinakothek, Munich 


“THe FOUR PREACHERS,” showing John, Peter, Mark and 
Paul, was the last major work of Diirer and one of his most 
successful. It was painted in oils on wood panels in the 
year 1526. Diirer left it incomplete because of illness. He 
presented it as a gift to his own city of Nuremberg in 
gratitude for the kindnesses shown him by the city officials. 
Maximilian of Bavaria managed by force and intrigue to 
get it from the Nuremberg Council and it has remained 
since in Munich. Originally below the figures were painted 
long excerpts from Luther’s Bible, giving warnings against 
falsehood and misuse of public trust and admonitions to 
uprightness, but Maximilian had this text sawn off. 
Albrecht Diirer’s fame rests more on his remarkable 
etchings and woodcuts than on his paintings. The etching, 
“The Knight, Death and the Devil,” is one of the finest 
ever done and reflects in an interesting way the mind of 
the Middle Ages. He did large numbers of oils, however, 


particularly in his younger years. He was intensely inter- 
ested in religious subjects, painting Mary and the Child 
many times and four series of the Passion of Christ. A 
long stay in Italy, where he was regarded with great honor, 
taught him some of the techniques of the Italian artistic 
renaissance. In the painting here reproduced this is shown 
in the monumental posture, the smooth flow of drapery 
and the symmetrical arrangement. He remained thoroughly 
German in spirit, however. He knew both Luther and 
Melanchthon. 

The characterizations of the four apostles are remark- 
ably lifelike. John is thoughtful and tender, Peter solemn 
and intense. Mark is emotional and vivid, while Paul is 
commanding and forceful, Because of these characteriza- 
tions, which fit so well the ideas of many Christians, this 
painting has been through the centuries the most widely 
loved of Diirer’s many fine creations. 


 ~SSERU 


| When They Need You Most 


| Tuere RECENTLY APPEARED in these columns a discussion 

of the relative merits of the large and small class. One issue 
raised was the need for intimate and friendly contact with 
each pupil. Surely at the very heart of creative teaching 
and counseling is thorough and intimate knowledge of 
those whom we seek to guide, 

This is not primarily a question of a large or a small 

group for the leader to handle; it is primarily a matter 
of sensitivity to and knowledge of the needs of persons. 
Awareness of the crises through which they gtow, and of 
_ the events and experiences which alter the currents of their 
_ lives is an essential element in good teaching. 

Bob’s father lost his position. In three months time the 
family had lost their home, had moved to an area of cheap 
rents, and were having to accept financial help. Status with 
his group, especially with his closest high school age pals, 
with whom he had grown up in Sunday school and in 
Scouting, meant a great deal to Bob. He concealed the 
situation and began to try desperately to maintain a 
“front.” The youth leader, aware of circumstances, had 
maintained a close contact. When he saw that behavior was 
being affected so as to endanger the group relationships, 
he took some of the boys and their mothers into his con- 
fidence. Together they surrounded Bob with an under- 
standing and patient and helpful friendship which did not 
destroy his pride but which held him steady and kept him 
in the group. 

Sally had always been a very sweet and cooperative 
child. In a few months she seemed to change, becoming 
loud and talkative, and a very disturbing member of her 
Sunday school class. A teacher who was very good at teach- 
ing “lessons” but very short on skill in handling children 
gave up in despair, because this “bad” girl had spoiled 
her class. Another teacher discovered that Sally had in 
recent months lost the care and affection of both her 
mother and grandmother. She needed love and compan- 
ionship and encouragement. 

John began to be absent from his church groups. He had 
a new, almost obsessive interest in “making things.” Dad 
had helped equip a workshop at home. Most of his spare 
time was spent there. The leader accepted this situation and 
sought to save its values. He spent some time in John’s 
workshop. He arranged to have John make some things 
for the Sunday school. John was never given a chance to 
think of himself as carried outside the circle by his new 
interest. He still “belonged.” When his hobby interest as- 
sumed right proportions again, he was as regular and in- 
terested as ever. 

Little Jimmy was new in the kindergarten and he was 
most uncooperative. It did not take much investigation to 
discover that Jimmy was really a very lonely child whose 
life had been upset for a time by the removal of the family 
to a new neighborhood and by the arrival of a baby sister. 

_ This knowledge altered the teacher’s attitude toward Jimmy. 
In a few weeks he was nicely adjusted to his new situation. 
Fifteen-year-old Mary began to be very agnostic. She 
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greatly upset her teacher by disturbing questions and fre- 
quent avowals of unbelief. It would have saved the teacher 
considerable useless debate and emotional stress if she 
had known that Mary had “fallen in love” with a lad of 
seventeen who was at the moment in revolt against the 
narrow and unreasonable religious views of his parents. 

Tommy’s father deserted his family, perhaps a victim 
of amnesia or unable to stand the pressure of responsi- 
bility of family life. The situation was especially upsetting 
in Tommy’s case, a proud and sensitive lad. The teacher 
made a special effort to establish a relationship of confi- 
dence and trust and all references to home and parents 
were more thoughtfully handled in class because the teacher 
knew his problem and how he felt about it. 

Each of these “cases” illustrates the need of knowing our 
children and youth well and the necessity of cultivating 
our ability to understand motives and causes and basic 
attitudes. 

The first situation illustrates a combination of personal 
guidance and the use of the group and the social situation 
in helping an individual meet a particular strain. There 
is not. space here to consider various aspects of this ap- 
proach. It may be said, however, that the cultivation of 
concern for persons in class, or group, or church, will 
develop an awareness and readiness which make it pos- 
sible to combine with personal guidance a constructive 
group support. Such support from the contemporaries of 
the person needing it may be the most effective help of all. 

We often lose our hold on children and youth and our 
chance to serve them well, because we do not know them 
at the “growing edge” of their lives. And the “growing 
edge” may suddenly shift. We may be going on doing the 
usual while some circumstance is making it irrelevant. Per- 
haps more often than any other agency which touches the 
growing child, the church fails to stand by in a crisis and 
to make religion relevant to life through helpful teaching, 
friendly and understanding counseling, or group loyalty 
at times of great need. This is usually because of its casual 
and infrequent contacts, its untrained workers, and its lack 
of person-mindedness in its activity. We know how to deal 
with acute problems—sickness, death, disaster—but not: 
with the less obvious problems which mar and warp grow- 
ing life. 

Sudden changes in interests, especially in early adoles- 
cence, often affect the relationship of a young person to 
his church group. A new social contact, a new “gang” 
interest, a “crush” or first love affair may make a tre-. 
mendous difference. A disruption in the family, conflict 
with parents, changes in economic status, difficulty at 
school, a new vocational interest, a new hobby, these and 
many other things are of tremendous significance. The 
teacher or youth leader who is to hold the confidence of 
youth, to help when help is most needed, and to keep the 
ties from being broken, must be aware of these circum- 
stances. 

How well do you know the children or youth with whom 


you work? 
—H. J. S. 


The Next Fifteen Years 


“WHAT Is going to happen in religious education in the 
next fifteen years? What do you think will be the major 
changes in emphasis, what the general trends?” These 
questions were asked of a number of religious leaders in 
America, Their replies, reflecting varying points of view, 
will appear on this page in the months to come. The first 
prophecy, presented below, comes from the executive sec- 
retary of the Department of Christian Education, National 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


The Specific Character of Christianity 
By D. A. McGregor 


The NEXT FIFTEEN YEARS will see important changes in 
Christian education. In a changing order these are ine- 
vitable, but they will be hastened by the war and the great 
social transformations it will bring about. One change 
which I expect to see is the change to an emphasis on the 
specific character of Christianity. 

The older Christian education sought to teach the whole 
Christian tradition. In most churches the Bible was the 
textbook and the aim was to lead the pupil to a full 
knowledge and understanding of the sacred text. This 
included a knowledge of Christian doctrine and Christian 
ethics. The life of Christ was emphasized; the travels and 
message of St. Paul and the life of the early church.- It 
was also felt important to indoctrinate the pupil with the 
special tenets held and empha by the church to which 
he belonged. 

The ae of this was that the faithful pupils were sub- 
jected to a dilute edition of the curriculum of a theological 
seminary. A great deal of religious knowledge was handled 
in the faith that Christian character would result from the 
acquisition of the knowledge. 

Investigation of the results of the programs of religious 
education did not substantiate this faith. Therefore there 
was a change in the educational emphasis and stress was 
laid on ethical problems and social responsibilities. Less 
attention was paid to learning the whole Christian tradi- 
tion-and more attention given to showing the reality of 
religion in the affairs of every day. 

Valuable as this trend has been, the results have not been 
wholly satisfactory. Fault has been found with modern 
education in that it has been too secular, it has not ade- 
quately presented the special contribution made ‘to life 
by the Christian tradition. The need is felt of relating 
Christian teaching to daily life but also of making clear 
just what the Beane of this tradition is. 

I believe that this change to an emphasis on the specific 
character of Christianity will be quite marked during the 
coming years. The pressure in this direction will be from 
two sources, 

First, there will be the pressure within the church due 
to the considerations I have mentioned above. This will 
be very powerful, for there is evident in all American 
religious life a strong reaction against what is called 
humanism or liberalism and in favor of more definite and 
authoritative teaching. We will be fortunate if it does not 
lead to a new scholasticism. 

A second pressure will be from the social life of the 


nation. In this time of social change, we are in for severe 
criticism of all social institutions. Every organization will 
have to justify its existence by a clear statement of its 
function in society and by evidence that it. is performing 
this function adequately. 

The Christian church will have to face this criticism. 
It will have to think out more clearly than it has in the 
past just what its contribution to society is, and it will have 
to prove that it is devoting itself to this work. 

This will mean that the church will be driven to em- 
phasize those supreme values and realities for which she 
stands. And she will need to show that she alone is com- 
petent to perform an important task. In stating this she 
will have to refrain from generalities and point to the 
particular specific things for which she stands. _ 

I think that we shall see a return to an emphasis on the 
content of teaching. But this will differ from the old 
emphasis on content in that it will deliberately ignore those 
parts of the Christian tradition which do not reveal a-rela- 
tionship to personal and social experience. And it will 
point up all teaching by showing that this Christian teach- 
ing actually makes a real difference in the conduct of 
human life. 

The emphases on teaching method and on social prob- 
lems which have characterized the past era have done great 
good. On the debit side of the ledger there is the fact that 
the Christian tradition has often been slighted. I think that 
we may look forward to a new emphasis on the specific 
character of the Christian religion, and on the difference 
that this makes in social life. Then we will use our best 
modern methods to make these real in experience. 


Royalties for Religious Plays 


Some PLAY PUBLISHERS are reputed to consider churches 
the most dishonest of all groups using their plays. Through 
a newspaper clipping service they check on their own roy- 
alty plays which have been produced without the legal 
payment of royalty and send bills for such payment. This 
practice has caused resentment on the part of church drama 
societies who had not understood the situation. And after 
that they are likely to avoid royalty plays. 

It is an undeniable fact that too often people who pro- 
duce a play in a good cause, particularly a religious play, 
feel that they should not have to pay for it, The author’s 
side of the question is overlooked. The small financial re- 
turn made from religious plays has resulted in a dearth of 
plays by first-class dramatics of a type suitable for church 
production. The Jnternational Journal has printed a num- 
ber of excellent non-royalty plays and expects to continue 
to do so. But it would like to have also, occasionally, plays 
written by such recognized dramatists as Thornton Wilder, 
Maxwell Anderson, Percivale Wilde, and others, and 
charge a modest royalty to help recompense the writers. 
Would the objection of church leaders to royalty plays so 
restrict their use as to make them of no real service to our 
readers? We do not know. If you are interested will you 
write us your views? 

In this issue is an article which the Editors asked Pro- 
fessor Fred Eastman to write, answering the questions 
usually raised about royalty plays. It is well worth ponder- 
ing by all who are concerned about the permanent place of 
drama in the churches. 
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Meditations 


By P. R. HAYWARD 


VACATION TIME is over, and the sound of renewed labor 
is heard in the land. Along with work come memories of 
the high points of vacation—especially fishing. Now, one 
fisherman, endowed with the knack of philosophizing about 
everyday experience, took hook and line and sought out the 
secluded turns of a small brook where he had caught his 
first fish many years before. In spite of the philosophizing, 
the fishing was still good fun! 


"I Go a-Fishing"” 


(When the meditations are used one each week, the following 
material can be used preceding the week’s meditation and the 
paragraphs at the end of the page at its close.) 


Now behold, a certain man went forth to fish, and the 
memories of other days and the joys of his art went with 
him. But, mingled with these joys and memories, came 
hints as to the ultimate truths revealed by each act. And 
with each such intimation came the certainty, “Why, life is 
like this.” 

Eternal God, I give thee thanks for the unity that under- 
lies this universe of thine, for the eternal truths that I find 
both in the world of nature and in the heart of man. Open 
my heart to the bonds that tie each small experience to thy 
universe of wisdom. Show me, in “the flower in the crannied 
wall,” what the world is, what man is, and what thou art. 
Amen, 


First Week 


Now, the fisherman remembered well the small brook 
along which he had fished years before: each good fishing 
“hole,”* the quiet shaded pools just down the stream from 
old logs, the cedar slabs left on the bank long ago by men 
who made shingles for their barns and houses by hand. 
Someone had told him that the brook had changed, that 
trees had fallen here, tangled brush had been thrown there, 
and the old fishing spots were gone forever. 

Once in the woods he found these rumors both true and 
false: Some of the old “holes” were indeed gone, but some 
of the best remained, changed it is true, but still shaped 
and serviceable as in the old days, with new lurking places 
for trout created by the very changes he had feared. 

So he said unto himself, “Life is like that.” 

Teach me, O Lord, to love the truth of old ways and to 
seek the larger truth of the new. Guide me to the ageless 
wisdom that in blending the proven insight from the past 
with the new truth constantly breaking forth from thy heart 
we find ourselves at one with thee. In the name of One who 
came, not to destroy the past, but to expand and complete 
it. Amen. 


* Only “brook fishing” is dealt with here. It means following a 
small brook, too small to be called a stream, weaving one’s way 
among bushes and branches, getting the line tangled in twigs, 
losing the brook betimes, except for its meaningful murmer, in 
impenetrable thickets. Each type of fishing has its own obstacles 
—and joys. Let those who will seek the broad expanse of river, 
lake, and sea; the angler by the small brooks in the woods will 
stoutly maintain his own joys against the world. 
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Second Week 


Then the fisherman found himself shaping all his plans 
according to the nature of the gamey trout he hoped to 
catch. In the choice of bait, in the selection of time of day 
and the condition of sky and sun, even in his own apparel, 
he always asked one question, “What does the nature of 
the material with which I deal require of me?” He did not 
demand that the material adjust itself to his ideas of bait 
and weather and sky. He thought of the words, “I have 
drawn my opinions, not from my prejudices but from the 
ultimate nature of things.” 

Eternal God, forgive me that I have so often demanded 
that thy universe change to fit my small whims. Grant me 
the grace to be willing to be stretched and changed to its 
greatness. In the name of One who said, “Nevertheless, not 
my will, but thine, be done.” Amen. 


Third Week 


Then he found that he was following the paths of other 
fishermen before him, and fishing only where they had. 
Nearby places had been neglected because more difficult to 
reach, with more branches to snare one’s line and hook. 
So he spake unto himself, “Will more and bigger fish be 
where others have not taken the trouble to go?” And when 
he tried, he found that this was so, and that in fishing, as 
in life, the higher wisdom and the richer treasures are often 
outside the trodden paths. 

God and father of all unsatisfied endeavor, teach me the 
joy and the comfort of the trodden paths, but also of the 
untried, in thought and act and purpose. Forbid that I fear 
the tangled branches of unknown truth. In the name of One 
who always “went a little farther.” Amen. 


Fourth Week 


At times the fisherman discovered that when the pros- 
pects looked best, then he must let his hook sink and float 
out of sight, in deep dark water, and with a current that 
might carry it among sunken logs and branches where it 
would be entangled and lost. And this was so even when it 
was the last hook he had: he who fishes must risk his hook. 
Just as he who lives must risk his life for what he gives 
himself to find. For what we love we pay. 

Eternal spirit, hovering ever around the soul when it is 
about to perform some holy act of self-dedication, build 
into my heart this ageless truth that he who would gain life - 
must be willing to lose it. In the name of One who said, 
“I must needs go up to Jerusalem.” 


Fishing Along the Brooks of Life 


So, does not each of us go fishing along the brook of life, 
seeking the desires of his heart? As we thus seek, for the 
new year before us, let us pray— 

God of all daily experience, thou who art ever teaching 
those of us*who in turn would lead others— 

Guide me into the joyous blending of old wisdom with 
new truth. 

Teach me to shape my method by the nature of the 
material with which I work. 

Touch me with the meaning of the untried. 

Ennoble me through the sacred experience of flinging 
my life into a cause. In His name. Amen. 


The light 


that lighteth 
every man 


A service of dedication and consecration 


By FREDERICK M. MEEK* 


(THIS ORDER OF SERVICE for the opening of the church 
school year is complete in itself. However, it may -be that 
its greatest usefulness will be in its power to suggest how, 
through material here presented, the central idea may be 
incorporated into many of the various Orders of Service 
in use in our Protestant Churches.) 


THE CALL TO WorsHIP: 


Father of lights, in whom there is no shadow, 
Giver of every good and perfect gift! 

With one accord we seek Thy holy presence, 
Gladly our hearts to Thee in praise we lift. 

Glad for the cause that binds our hearts together, 
Thro’ Thee united worshipping as one: 

Glad for the crowning gift that Thou hast given, 
Sending, to light the world, Thy only Son. 


“One thing have I desired of, the Lord, that will I seek after; 
that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life, 
to behold the beauty of the Lord, and to enquire in his temple.” 
(Psalm 24:4) 


THE INVOCATION 
THe Hymn: “Thou Lord of Life,” by Frank Mason North. 


(Tune—Duke Street) 


Thou Lord of Light, across the years 
Thy shining path of love we see; 
Bright glows amid our joys and fears 
The ardor of our faith in thee. 


We thank thee for these years of power, 
For stalwart souls, for gentle life, 

For men transformed to meet the hour 
Of blasting wrong, of surging strife. 


For men who gird the world with flame, 
Who count for thee all things but loss, 
Who challenge nations in thy name 

To hear the story of the cross. 


Yet, beating thro’ our gratitude, 

We feel the pulse of coming days; 

The truth must stand where it has stood; 
New darkness waits its deathless rays. 


High courage grant, the outlook broad, 
The strength of joy, the zest of right, 
The faith that burns, the sense of God, 
Thy fellowship, thou Lord of light. Amen. 
THE First Scripture READING: Deuteronomy 5:32; 6:1-9; 


* Pastor of All Souls Church (Congregational), Bangor, Maine. 
* Hymn by Elizabeth and Helen Thoburn. Used by permission of 
the Womans Press. 
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12-15. (from the King James version) 

AN ANTHEM 

THE SECOND ScrRIPTURE READING: John 1:1-15, 18. (from 
An American Translation) 

Tue Catt To Prayer: O Thou that hearest prayer, unto 
thee shall all flesh come. O Lord, hear my voice, let 
thine ear be attentive to the voice of my supplication. 

We speak and God listens. But more important, God 
is speaking if we will but listen. 
Speak, Lord; for thy servants hear. 

THE Morninc PRAYER 

THE Lorp’s PRAYER 

THE OFFERING SERVICE 

A HyMn oF THANKSGIVING 


The Act of Dedication and Consecration 


1. ApprEss: “Light in the Midst of Darkness.” 

Let the Minister speak briefly of the importance of light 
in the midst of darkness. Let him remind young and old 
of the power of light. “All the darkness in the world cannot 
put out the light of one small candle.” 

Ever since the days of the experiences of the New Testa- 
ment, men have seen in the Person and teaching of Jesus 
“the light of the world.” 

At the same time it is to be remembered that Jesus 
himself said of his followers: “You are the light of the 
world.” This is the expectation of God for Christian 
people—young and old: that they shall light the candle 
of their lives at the flame of the life of Jesus. 

The Rev. Arthur Cowan of Inverleith Church, Edinburgh, 
reminds us in his book, Captain of the Storm? of an old 
English custom. He says: “There were few or no street 
lamps in London from the fifteenth century till the reign 
of Queen Anne, and a certain lighting order obtained 
during that period. The watchman, bearing a halberd and 
lanthorn, went round the houses in the early evening, beat- 
ing the doors and ringing his bell and crying from street 
to street, ‘Hang out your lights.’ Every house of 10£ 
rental, which fronted a street or lane, was required to hang 
out a light from the hours of 6 till 11 o’clock at night 
during the months of September till March, for the safety 
of passengers who might meet with foul play in the dark. 
Every householder had to safeguard others from the lurking 
dangers of the night and to do his part in lighting the city 
for the guidance and protection of all travellers. It was 
a measure for the public safety, and reminded everyone 
that the lamp he hung out was much needed. . Our 
Lord gave a similar reminder and injunction to his dis- 
ciples. A man might blunder to destruction if he were left 
in the dark. . . . It was the watchman in the London of 
long ago that went round the houses at dusk, beating the 
doors and ringing his bell, and crying from street to street, 
‘Hang out your lights.” Today it is Christ Himself that .. . 
bids us show some bright lamp of faith and love which will 
put people in communication with God. . . 


Watchman that summons us to this task of lighting the | 


soul of the city, the nation, and the world in the blackout.” 


2. THE LIGHTING OF THE CANDLES: “The spirit of man is | 


the candle of the Lord.” 
The Minister: (The center candle is lighted.) This lighted, 


candle symbolizes for us the light which first shone in ; 
ee fi 


* Published by the Religious Book Club, London. 


. Christ is the } 
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| Palestine from the life of Jesus of Nazareth. That light was 


given into the keeping of a few men and women in that 


| part of the world. They guarded it and treasured it. Lit- 
erally, they wrapped their lives around it to keep it from 


being blown out by deeds of hate and evil and cruelty. 
But it is not only that they guarded the precious light. 
They lighted the little candles of their lives in its flame. 


Men went with those lighted lives all over the world, into 


Europe, Africa, across the ocean to the New World, across 


_this continent, and on to Asia, and to islands of the seas. 


Today in thousands of communities the light of Christian 
living burns, sometimes faintly, sometimes with white-heat 
intensity. It is true to say: “These are the lights of the 
world.” 

Here in this church we keep the flame of the life of 
Jesus alight, in order that men and women, and boys and 
girls may light the candles of their lives at its flame, by 


‘study and deeds and devotion, and walk in the Way of 


God, without stumbling and without falling, even unto 
the journey’s end. 

We would symbolize the way in which these candles of 
individual life are being lighted now in this church. 

(A teacher from the primary department comes forward 
with an unlighted candle. As the Minister takes it and lights 
it from the first candle she says:) 

Primary Teacher: As a leader of the little children of this 
church, it is my purpose to bring the small candle of 
their lives to be lighted at the flame of Jesus’ life. 


The Minister: May thy word, O God, be a lamp unto the 


| 


feet of even the youngest among us, and a light unto their 

path. 

(A small group of children from the junior department 
comes forward with an unlighted candle. As the Minister 
takes it and lights it from the first candle, one of the juniors 
says:) 

The Junior Pupil: Here in God’s House, we juniors would 
light the candles of our lives at the flame of the light 
of ages. 

The Minister: O thou who art the Way, the Truth, the Life, 
lead them by the light of thy countenance, as thou dost 
go with them from day to day. 

(A small group of pupils from the intermediate depart- 
ment comes forward with an unlighted candle. As the 
Minister takes it and lights it from the first candle, one of 
them says:) 

The Intermediate Pupil: As we bring the candle of our 
lives to this place, we remember the words of Him who 
said, “I am the light of the world: he that followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.” 

The Minister: May their light so shine before men, that they 
may glorify their Father, who is in heaven. 

(A small group of the older young people comes forward 
with an unlighted candle. As the Minister takes it and lights 
it from the first candle, one of them says:) 

The Young Person: “The spirit of a man is the candle of 
the Lord, lighted by God, and lighting us to God.” (Ben- 
jamin Whichcote) 

The Minister: Through these, O God, may thy light and 
thy truth be sent out amongst men. 

(A group of church school teachers comes forward with 
an unlighted candle, As the Minister takes it and lights it 
from the first candle, he says:) 

The Minister: You who teach are reminded that your task 
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is twofold: to impart truth about the Christian way, and 

to secure on the part of those whom you teach a whole- 

hearted devotion to that way. Unless the flame burns in 

your life, you can never light it in the lives of others. 

(A group of parents comes forward with an unlighted 
candle, As the Minister takes it and lights it from the first 
candle, he says:) 

The Minister: The light kindled here in the lives of your 
children may be put out, or it may burn but dimly, if 
the flame of Christian living does not burn brightly in 
your home. May you have the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 

(Let each group return to its place.) 


3. THE DEDICATION oF LIVES AND EFFORT. 

The officers of the church and the Minister: In this Church 
our practice and belief accord with the point of view 
once expressed by the Pilgrim Pastor, John Robinson, 
that there is yet more light to break forth from God’s 
Holy Word. The Church of God on earth encompasses the 
generations, but it is not bound by any single generation 
of experience or practice. 

The Congregation: Both young and old, we desire to walk 
in the ways of God, known or to be made known to us, 
so that for ourselves, for the community of which we are 
a part, and for our world the will of God may be done. 

The Minister: On this day we are properly mindful of the 
tasks and privileges of teaching and learning. This is 
a task in which both the home and the church must co- 
operate. 

The Parents: We who are the parents of the children of 
this church will endeavor by our own example and our 
teaching in the home to make the Christian way of life 
appealing to our children. We will strive to make our 
homes places in which Christian principles may be lived 
through daily experience. To you the teachers we commit 
our children that you may share with us in teaching 
them the truths of the Christian way. We ask you to 
accept your part of this responsibility as both a human 
and a divine charge, and help us lead our children in 
the way of Him who is in truth “the light of the world.” 

The Minister: Do you who teach accept this charge? 

The Teachers: Before God and these witnesses we pledge 
ourselves to the joint task of Christian teaching and 
Christian living. We pledge ourselves to teach and lead 
the children and young people of this church into an 
understanding of the truths of the Christian faith, so 
that their feet may more readily walk in the light. 

The Pupils of the School: And on our part, we promise 
that we will bring our best to learning and following the 
Christian way. 

The Officers of the Church: On behalf of all who are of 
this church, we ask that you, who are Pastor and Leader 
of this people, perform your duties and labors with 
Christian courage and with faithfulness to the best and 
the highest that God may reveal to you. If you will pro- 
vide such leadership, we will endeavor to follow it, so 
help us God. 

The Minister: I pledge you that as your Pastor and Leader, 
I will endeavor to make known unto you the whole 
counsel of God. 

The Unison Prayer:* O Thou who art the light of the 
minds that know thee, the life of the souls that love thee, 


3From the Gelasian Prayer Book. 


and the strength of the hearts that seek thee, help us so 
to know thee that we may truly love thee, so to love 
thee that we may fully serve thee, whose service is perfect 
freedom; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
Tue Hymn:* (Tune—Waltham) 
Pass on the torch, pass on the flame; 
Remember whence the glory came, 
And eyes are on you as you run, 
Beyond the shining of the sun, 


‘Hymn by Allen Eastman Cross. Used by permission of the author. 


Lord Christ, we take the torch from Thee; 
We must be true, we must be free, 
And clean of heart and strong of soul, 
To bear the glory of its goal. 


O Lord of Life, to Thee we kneel; 
Maker of men, our purpose seal; 
We will, for honor of Thy name, 
Pass on the torch, pass on the flame. 


THE BENEDICTION 
THE POSTLUDE 


This royalties 
question 


By FRED EASTMAN* 


HAT! Pay a royalty for a play to be used in a 

church? I should say not! We haven’t any funds. 
We're giving this play as an educational and religious 
project. We'll be lucky if the offering is large enough to 
pay our other expenses. Why should we take on an 
additional charge of five dollars? Why do the publishers 
ask us to do so?” 

Such is the usual protest. Anyone who tries to answer 
it will probably receive a volley of brickbats for his pains. 
But it may be worth the wounds if he can shed a little 
light on a question which thus far has had mostly heat. 
Unless someone takes the risk the current history of re- 
ligious drama may continue to be a record of inferior 
plays of diminishing power. Drama is a great art, born 
and nurtured in the church; it has ministered helpfully to 
troubled souls in difficult days. It can still do so. Drama 
becomes religious when it produces a religious effect; that 
is, when it sends a congregation away exalted in spirit 
and with a deepened sense of fellowship with God and 
man. But the “cheap and easy” plays to which so many 
churches turn when they reject the ones requiring even a 
low royalty usually fail in this function. They have little 
power to minister to the human spirit or to arouse the 
enthusiasm of thoughtful persons. Recognizing this, the 
editor of the /nternational Journal of Religious Education 
asks me to discuss the royalty matter here and to answer 
the questions drama groups raise concerning it. 

I wish the editor had asked a publisher, because this 
royalty process is his invention—not the author’s. How- 
ever, although I am not a publisher, I have written plays 
on which a royalty is charged. Since the publisher shares 
with me—as with other authors—fifty per cent of the 
royalties he collects on such plays, I must also share 
with him whatever blame is incurred in the process. What 
is this process, and why do publishers and authors who 
in their other activities may be decent Christian men and 


* Professor of Religious Literature and Drama, Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Author of Bread, The Tinker, Men of Power, The 
Great Choice, The Doctor Decides, ete. 
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women ask churches to pay five dollars for the public 
production of one of their plays? Let us break down the 
problem in a series of specific questions and answers. 
(They apply to one-act, thirty-minute plays—the kind most 
often used by churches—but the principles involved hold 
for the longer plays as well.) 

Question: Why is royalty charged on a religious play 
when the use of the play is to be religious and not money- 
making ? 

Answer: For the same reason that salaries are paid to 
preachers and teachers. It usually takes six weeks or longer 
to write a good one-act play. The sales of the book of 
that play seldom pay more than the cost of printing and 
a small profit for the publisher. (One hundred to five 
hundred may see the play, but only the half dozen mem- 
bers of the cast buy the book of the play.) Almost the 
only return, therefore, which author arid publisher receive 
for their labor, their capital, their skill, and their time is 
from the royalty. Moreover, most authors have four or 
five failures to every success in playwriting. 

Question: Why, then, is not royalty asked on all plays? 

Answer: Because all plays are not of equal quality and 
have not required the same amount of time and labor. 
Some are only sermons in dialog form. Their characters 
do not come to life. Their stories are contrived, mechanical, 
and unconvincing. Propaganda takes the place of thought. 
Sentimentality substitutes for deep emotion. What drama 
they have languishes, enslaved to the theme or “message.” 
It is probably not unfair to say that most—though not 
all—non-royalty plays are of this type. 

Question: Why does not an author sell his play out- 
right to a publisher, insisting that it be published royalty 
free? 

Answer: If he does this he will probably be asked to 
accept a total payment of fifteen to thirty dollars, which 
is probably all the publisher can afford if no royalty is 
to be collected. If the author wrote the play in a few days, 
he may well be content with such a price. But if he spent 
weeks or months creating characters and making them 
live, if he worked over his plot again and again as an’ 
artist works over a painting, or a composer over @ 
symphony, he cannot afford to let his work go so cheaply. 

Question; Can the author give permission to produce & 
royalty play without paying the royalty? } : 

Answer: No, The matter is in the hands of the pub-_ 
lisher. The publisher must treat all his customers alike 
Social ethics as well as business sense demand that he be 
fair to all and give special privileges to none. | 
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Question: Must royalty be paid on a play when no 
admission is charged? 

Answer: Yes, the law on this question is explicit. Some 
plays require additional royalty when admission is 
charged. 

Question:,.Where can one obtain first-rate plays that 
require no royalty? 

Answer: With a few exceptions they are non-existent. 
One can obtain the propaganda plays of the mission boards 
without royalty and the second- and third-rate plays of the 
publishers without royalty, but the best plays cannot be 
secured on this basis. 

Question: What is a reasonable royalty for a religious 
drama? ; 

Answer: It is generally agreed among authors and 
publishers that $5 for a one-act play and from $15 to 
$25 for a full-length (two-hour) play is a reasonable 
‘ royalty. 

Question: Can a poor church risk choosing royalty 
plays? 

Answer: It can’t afford to risk anything else in the 
long run. Drama, like music, is a great art and should 
not be undertaken at all unless it can be undertaken 
seriously. We have learned that “cheap and easy” hymn- 
books kill congregations. Just so “cheap and easy” plays 
will mean, ultimately, the loss of the audience and the 
enthusiasm of the players as well as of the religious value 
of the effort. Experience has amply demonstrated the 
wisdom of choosing the best plays with a reasonable 
royalty, for they produce the best results. They build up 
the spirit of the players and the size of the congregations. 
Offerings are correspondingly increased. 

Question: Can a church make its religious drama self- 
supporting ? 

' Answer: It can and should. Here, in brief, is the way: 

a) Appoint—in addition to the director, cast, and 
crew—a business manager and publicity manager for 

your drama group. Make the first responsible for preparing 
a balanced budget for every dramatic production. Make 
the second responsible for securing an audience large 
enough to provide an offering sufficient to cover the busi- 
ness manager’s budget. 

b) See that each play is produced not only once with 
the original investment of time and money, but three or 
four times in neighboring churches. The repetition of a 
play cuts down the pro rata expense for each production. 
Publishers can often grant a reduced royalty for a number 
of productions. 

c) Build up gradually your stage equipment, wardrobe, 
and properties, Take good care of these and thus save 
expense on future plays. By this method (combined with 
one suggested in the paragraphs above) the average cost 
of a one-act production can be kept to about ten dollars, 
including a five-dollar royalty. We have actually done this 
year after year for more than ten years in our drama pro- 
ductions at The Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Question: Yes, but you are in a big city. How about the 
small churches in the little towns? 

Answer: Some of the best drama work is done in these 
small churches. Many, by the above methods, not only 
meet expenses but raise money for their other church nceds. 
Here, for example, is a letter from my files. It is from a 
pastor of a small church. “You may be interested in 
knowing the plays we have produced to date: The Terrible 
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Meek, The Valiant, Dust of the Road, And He Came to 
His Father, The Confessional, The Doctor Decides (one 
each month). The attendance has been constantly growing 
and at the last play it was necessary to move chairs into 
the church auditorium—and even then, some of the con- 
gregation had to stand in the vestibule. The night Dust 
of the Road was presented the temperature was below 
zero, and yet over two hundred people attended. You will 
note that we started with one of the strongest plays possible 
on the assumption that its success or failure would deter- 
mine our success or failure during the balance of the 
winter. It was also selected because of the simplicity of the 
setting and the small number of parts. We produced The 
Doctor Decides again last Sunday night in another town 
and it was well received—we met expenses and the minister 
informed us it was one of the biggest congregations he 
had had all winter. To date we have spent $25 for royalties 
and have a balance of $20 in the treasury—vwe take a col- 
lection at each play. If there is still a balance this spring, we 
shall try to impfove our stage equipment, anticipating an 
even more successful program next winter.” 

Question: Has any successful attempt been made by a 
national church organization to help the churches of its 
own denomination to select the better plays and to finance 
their royalties? 

Answer: Yes. The Church of the Latter Day Saints 
(Mormon) has for years followed a plan which might well 
be adopted by other denominations. Each year the Young 
Men’s Mutual Improvement Association of this church 
issues a book of plays for the use of its drama groups in 
the United States and Canada, It selects these plays with 
care from various publishers and authors. The volume 
usually includes about six one-act and two three-act plays. 
The YMMI prints some 1200 copies of this volume in 
paper covers and sells them to their drama groups. For 
the privilege of including a one-act play in this book, the 
governing body of the Mormon Church usually pays the 
original publisher $25 and an additional $50 as a blanket 
royalty to cover the production of this one-act play by 
any of their own drama group throughout the United 
States and Canada during the current year in which the 
play appears in their volume. 

Question: Where can one obtain selected lists of both 
royalty and non-royalty plays? 

Answer: From the Drama Department of The Chicago 
Theological Seminary, 5757 University Ave., Chicago. 
Send three cents to cover postage. A primer entitled “How 
to Produce a Religious Drama, a Director’s Guide” may. 
be obtained without charge from the Walter H. Baker 
Company, 178 Tremont Street, Boston, Massachusetts, or 
448 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, California. 

Question: Is drama in the church, even with the best of 
plays, worth all the effort? 

Answer: The salvation of this stricken world depends 
upon religion. Religion must be dramatized to be effective; 
that is, shown in action. Religious drama is one means of 
doing this. When rightly done it presents human beings, 
ancient or modern, struggling in the midst of the eternal 
forces of good and evil; sheds light upon that struggle; 
and sends congregations away with renewed courage and 
quickened faith. Such drama takes effort and lots of it; 
so does any art. But the effort develops strength, beauty, 
and power in the imaginative and creative life of the play- 
ers and the congregation. Isn’t that result worth all it takes? 
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Boy Scouts 
in the church 


A program for the boys in your church 


By RAY O. WYLAND* 


HEN I was superintendent of a large Sunday school 

in Chicago, one Sunday morning I found the Boys’ 
Department empty and silent. At the Sunday School Board 
meeting the next evening, I learned from the smiling super- 
intendent of the Boys’ Department, who was also Scout- 
master of the troop, that he had taken the boys and their 
teachers, who were the assistant scoutmasters, to the forest 
preserve beyond the city limits to carry on their outdoor 
program. But, he said, “We had our Sunday school lesson 
in the woods and here is the offering.” 

We discussed the matter in the Board meeting and ap- 
proved a program of five Sundays in the forest preserve 
for the Department, scattered through the spring, summer, 
and fall months. Since that time, I have had a great deal 
to do with Scouting under the leadership of religious groups 
of all types. 


A Coordinated Program 


If I were the pastor of a church serving a congregation 
and community with a number of boys and young men be- 
tween the ages of twelve and twenty, I would include the 
Boy Scout program, along with the Sunday school and 
young people’s societies, as an integral part of the total 
program for youth. I would recruit the finest young men 
of my church to work with these boys. I would find a 
Troop Committee among the boys’ fathers, preferably in 
the church membership. The chairman of the Troop Com- 
mittee would be a member of my executive board, and he 
would report to the church at each monthly meeting on 
the progress of the troop. 

There is a Presbyterian Church in Tulsa, Oklahoma 
which has maintained four or five Scout troops for a pe- 
riod of years. The Junior Christian Endeavor in this church 
is entirely made up of Boy Scouts. I doubt that such segre- 
gation is desirable. Many boys in the church school are 
not active in Scouting, and there are also a great many 
girls in the church school who are interested in Christian 
Endeavor. It is possible that the leaders of the young peo- 
ple’s societies may also be Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls. It is not essential that they should be 
designated as Scouts or Camp Fire Girls in connection 
with their work in the young people’s societies. They are 
the young life of the church finding expression in all phases 
of the church program, 

In the high school young people are shuffled from one 
group meeting to another. They belong to various clubs, 
societies, class organizations, athletic groups, and social 
groups. They are also citizens of the high school and com- 


* Director of Education and Relationships, Boy Scouts of America. 
New York City. 
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munity. It is only essential that a harmonious plan and 
constructive program shall be evolved for each high school 
student which assures all-around social, intellectual, physi- 
cal, and spiritual development. If I were a high school 
principal, I would not single out Boy Scouts as such for 
special honors or for odious tasks. I would select the boys 
who could do the work and I would rely upon the pupils 
to find their own places in the activities of the school. If 
the Boy Scouts are of superior calibre and spirit, they will 
rise to their level and will find their service opportunities 
in the school life. 

The same principles apply in the church school. The 
boys who are Scouts in the troop are also members of the 
church school, the young people’s societies, the confirma- 
tion class, and the congregation. My chief concern as pastor 
or director of religious education would be to keep all 
these activities moving forward as a harmonious whole 
under efficient leadership with proper spiritual motivation 
so as to develop the social and spiritual life of my young 
people. 


Shall Scouts Be Singled Out? 


The question has been raised as to the use of the Scout 
uniform in church activity. Shall the Scout come to church 
in his civies or in uniform? Will the Scouts come as a 
troop or as members of the family and sit with the family 
group? It seems to me that periodic recognition of the 
Scouts as a group on special occasions tends to bring to 
the attention of the congregation, and especially the boys 
of the community, that there is a Scouting program in this 
church. It would be unfortunate, however, if Scouts came 
to church only when there was a special program requiring | 
the troop to attend in a body and in uniform. They should 
also come with their parents and with their friends, en- 
tirely independent of their Scouting associations. 

What is the reaction of other groups when Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls are recognized as special 
groups? Obviously, the reaction would be unhappy if the 
special groups were the only ones so recognized. There 
are other groups in the total program of the church, which 
should likewise be recognized on special occasions and 
called upon for specific services, 

I attended a very delightful Sunday evening program in 
the Druid Hills Baptist Church of Atlanta, Georgia, last 
December. In this church there are a number of Scout 
troops and numerous other societies for older boys and 
girls and young men and women. Dr, Louie D. Newton 
arranged an evening program in a symposium, which in- 
cluded the participation of Cubs, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, Girl Scouts, the B.Y.P.U., and several other special 
groups of young men and women. They all had a smal 
part in a general program which was planned as a unit 
The pastor presided and introduced these people in proper 
order. The great church was crowded to the doors. Old anc 
young alike were vitally interested in the parts taken by 
these young people of the Church. 


Special Activities 

As pastor of the church I would develop, with the Troop: 
Committee and troop leaders, policies to guide the troop’» 
activity. We would engage them in community work of a’! 
kinds, such as preparing and delivering Thanksgiving an«| 
Christmas baskets to poor families of our neighborhoo#|) 
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or in the more needy sections of the city. We would have 
our Scouts deliver the church bulletins and flowers to the 
sick and shut-ins. We would ask them to shake down their 
furnaces and carry out ashes, clean the leaves from their 
lawns, and shovel the snow from their sidewalks. We would 
encourage them to make a survey of the boys in our section 
of the city, and we would invite boys with no church con- 
nection to our Scout troop and Sunday school. We would 
follow up our contacts with these boys by calling on their 
families to get them interested in the church. 

We would encourage the boys to keep the church lawn 
clean and to plant shrubbery and flowers. We would collect 
books for a Sunday school library and would develop a 
toy library by asking the boys to collect, repair, and paint 
discarded toys to loan to the children of the’ community. 


A Church-Centered Troop 


I would think of my Scout troop as a troop of the boys 
of my church and would keep it predominantly so, We 
would respect the religious convictions and customs of 
boys from other churches admitted to our troop and would 
encourage them to be faithful in their religious duties at 
their own churches. We would welcome all unchurched 
boys in our section of the city. There is a Reformed Church 
in Philadelphia which has brought one-third of its families 
into its membership through its initial contacts with Boy 
Scouts from those families, 

As pastor of the church, I would consider myself chaplain 
of the troop. I would serve as ex-officio member of the 
Troop Committee. I would attend its monthly meetings 
and would make clear just what our church expects of its 
Scout troop. I would visit the troop and in a natural way 
I would show these boys how they are fulfilling the Scout 
Law in their program of service. I would endeavor to make 
them conscious of the implications of their Scouting and 
church obligations. I would not admonish them. Commen- 
dation, suggestion, and a program of community service 
are more effective. Boys who have difficulty being good 
have great satisfaction in doing good. 

There is a troop in Buffalo which paid a five hundred 
dollar pledge to the Church Building Fund. Those boys 
gathered paper, magazines, and other waste materials for 
a year, and sold carloads of paper to raise that five hundred 
dollars. The receipted pledge on their bulletin board is 
their prize exhibit. 

I would talk to the boys in my church troop about the 
great opportunity to serve the Kingdom of God through the 
ministry and in the mission fields. There are four Scout 
troops in Germantown, Pennsylvania which have recruited 
forty-three boys for the Christian ministry. Nineteen of 
these lads are still in the seminary; twenty-four are now 
serving as pastors of churches and in the mission fields. 


Planned Schedule of Troop Action 


As pastor of the church, I would make it a point to plan 
with the Scoutmaster and the Troop Committee a schedule 
of major troop events for several months ahead. We would 
plan a comprehensive program for the boys of our church 
and community, so that each interested group would feel 
that it had its own place in the total church program, 
Scouting is only one of these and must be properly co- 
ordinated with the others. 

I would work and plan with the Scoutmaster and the 
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The Boy Scout troop holds a service in the woods. 


Troop Committee to give our boys a wholesome outlook 
on life. I would want our boys to feel that the troop is as 
much a part of the church as are the Sunday school or 
the young people’s society, Therefore, we would include 
in our plans for our young people the outstanding days of 
the calendar year, such as Armistice Day, Christmas, Scout 
Sunday, Easter, Mothers’ Day. We would have Troop 
Court of Honor sessions in the church and would present 
our Scout awards before the congregation at the church 
service or in Sunday ‘school assembly. We would plan an 
impressive ceremony for the induction of new Scouts into 
the troops, and would have an installation ceremony for 
the troop officers when the troop is reregistered for the new 
year. = 

When my Scout troop goes camping, I would spend 
some time with it, the whole period, if possible. A week 
in camp with my boys would mean more to me and to them 
than a week’s vacation at a summer resort. I would ask 
nothing better than to hike with my boys on a trail through 
the woods, or to go with them on a canoe trip. In this way, 
I would get to know them. In the late evening around the 
campfire, we would have twilight devotions, and the boys 
would participate in planning this program. On suitable 
occasions I would relate some of the thrilling experiences 
of the missionaries of the church who have carried the 
Christian religion to the ends of the world, and I would 
tell them of some of the great leaders who have made 
religion a vital part of our national life. 


Scouts Are Leaders 


Have you considered your Scout troop as a training 
school for church leaders? In the last thirty years ten mil- 
lion men have come up through Scouting and the majority 
of these have been trained in church troops. What would 
it mean to the churches of America if these ten million men 
had been trained for church leadership! 


(Continued on page 15) 
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ELEASED TIME refers to the practice of excusing 

children from public school one hour a week to at- 
tend religious instruction at the request of their parents. 
It is said to be on the edge of a wide acceptance through- 
out the country. Reports of extraordinary interest come 
from many states, of which New York, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, Ohio and Califor- 
nia should be mentioned. Laws have been passed or deci- 
sions given in those states to give great encouragement to 
the churches to undertake this work in thousands of new 
communities and to reorganize it in places where it was 
discontinued during the depression. 

Opposition to released time is not lacking, chiefly on 
the grounds that it is a violation of the American principle 
of the separation of church and state. It is the purpose of 
the writer to show that the plan is not only no violation 
of this principle but that it actually safeguards that fun- 
damental proposition. 


Meaning of the American Principle 


The American principle, as it is called, is embodied in 
the Bill of Rights of the Federal Constitution in the follow- 
ing words: “Congress shall make no laws respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” It is the principle of a free church in a free state, 
for neither a church state nor a state church can be said 
to be the American way. This right of way for religion was 
intended to prevent either state or church from controlling 
the other, but cannot be said to prevent the cooperation of 
the two institutions in the common ends and ways of de- 
mocracy. Released time is an example of that cooperation. 

What would be a violation of the American principle? 
It would be a violation if the state required compulsory 
support or compulsory attendance or any other special 
favor for any religious body. It would be a violation if the 
rights or practices of any minority were infringed or 
restricted in religious matters by act of state. The only 
examples of the state’s interference with religious bodies 
have occurred when overt acts have been committed against 
the peace, the good order or the morals of society. Even 
in these cases, as the Mormons in regard to polygamy or 
the Jehovah Witnesses with respect to saluting the Amer- 
ican flag, the government has acted under considerable 
difficulties. 

On the other hand, it can be shown that the state has 
quite consistently protected the church and the exercise of 
religion. That is part of the American way of cooperation. 
The Northwest Ordinance of 1781 provided, “Religion, 
morality and knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged.” In that same 
year, the New York legislature set aside in every township 
500 acres for the support of the gospel and 360 acres for 
schools. The Ohio Company in 1788 provided section 16 
in each township for schools and section 29 for churches. 
The fact that churches are generally exempt from taxation 
is another important example. If a state provides for re- 
leased time, it is still another example of the American 
way of cooperation to safeguard the exercise of religion. 


Joint Interests of Church and State 


The state is not entirely secular, as some claim. The 
forms of respect given to religion in political assemblies, 
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Released time— 


No violation of the American principle 


By GEORGE L. CUTTON* 


the appointment of chaplains, the use of the Bible in courts 
and for inducting officials in their offices, the setting aside 
of Thanksgiving as a day of prayer and thanksgiving to 
God and many other acts, forms of respect, use of symbols 
etc., are evidence enough that the state intends to cooperate 
with the forces of religion. 

It can be shown likewise that the church is expected by 
the American way of life to support and defend the state 
in all that pertains to the moral welfare. We do this in 
numerous ways, by observing national holidays, by pro- 
viding for the chaplains, by encouraging citizens to vote 
and by inculcating those principles and practices that up- 
hold democracy in the education of the youth of the church. 
It would be a violation of the principle of the separation 
of the church and state if the church sought and secured 
any special privileges from the state which were denied to 
any other individual or group. Released time may be said 
to be an outright example of the church attempting to do 
its part for the benefit of the country and a good example 
of cooperation, provided it is made equally available to 
everyone in a community. 

Released time is a concrete example of the cooperation 
of church and state in the common field of education. Some 
say that the American principle indicates an implied con- 
tract between state and church according to which the 
state would care for the general, moral and secular educa- 
tion for citizenship and the church for the particular and 
religious education for that citizenship. The state has made 
a marvelous success of its part of the contract and has 
brought in almost unlimited resources and compulsory 
attendance laws to secure that success. The church has not 
been so successful. Reasons are not hard to find, such as 
sectarian divisions in the church itself, the secularization 
of the public school, the indifference of parents and the 
shrinking of voluntary contributions at times. Now, how- 
ever, we are becoming aroused to the need of doing our 
job better. The increase in crime among our youth, the 
attacks against both religion and democracy and the reli- 
gious illiteracy of large sections of our population are some. 
of the reasons why the church is taking this interest in 
weekday religious education and is asking for released time 
from the public school. Many sincere, public-spirited public 
schoolmen are encouraging this interest. 


No Public Funds Involved 


Released time for religious education is not a violation 
of the separation of church and state, for one thing, because 
it involves no use of public funds except as incidental for 
the time of the teacher or principal to arrange for the 
excusing of pupils and checking on that attendance else- 
where. But this is no more than is required for any excuse 


* Former Director of Albany, New York Council of Religious 
Education, 
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for any cause whatsoever. Where the use of the public 
school building itself is sought for this purpose, religious 
leaders should keep clear of any direct or indirect viola- 
tion of the use of public money for denominational or 
sectarian purposes. But this is another matter and sep- 
arate from the legality of released time. 

Where it has been thought necessary to use the school 
building for weekday religious education, as in rural cen- 
ters for example, the practice has been justified on the 
grounds of local autonomy. If one person objected, the 
school authorities have withdrawn the privilege. Many 
states lay down rigid regulations or constitutional prohibi- 
tions in this matter. For example, the state of New York 
provides in Article 11, Section 4 of its new constitution that 
public funds or credit shall not be used for any school, 
wholly or in part under the control and direction of any 
religious denomination or in which any denominational 
tenet or doctrine is taught. The payment of a fair rental 
is one way the churches have taken to meet this situation. 
In other cases, the religious leaders have argued that the 
instruction was not sectarian or denominational, It is clear 
that sectarian instruction is religious but not all religious 
instruction is sectarian. This view is supported by a deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court (Davis v. Beason, 
133 U.S. 333) as follows: “The term religion has reference 
to one’s views of his relations to his Creator. . . . It is 
often confounded with the cultus or form of worship of a 
particular sect but is distinguishable from the latter.” 


Rights of Parents. 


Whether the public school is the place of the instruction 
or not, the practice of released time depends for its legality 
on the rights of the parents. The church acts in behalf of 
the parent to have a pupil excused for religious instruc- 
tion. This right was established in the famous Oregon Case 
in 1925 (Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 U.S. 510) in 
which it was decided, “The child is not the mere creature 
of the state: those who nurtured him and direct his destiny 
have the right, coupled with the high duty, to recognize 
and prepare him for additional obligations.” 

When parents exercise this fundamental right for the 
release of their own children, according to local and state 
regulations, no loss or restriction should occur in the case 
of children whose parents do not want them excused. We 
do not find any such loss or restriction. The pupils remain- 
ing in the classroom have the advantage of an extra hour 
of public instruction. Teachers use the period for a library 
‘or drawing or review or opportunity class, without the 
necessity of taking up new work. The slight reduction in 
the regular instruction is more than compensated for by 
the additional moral and religious influences, according 
to the teachers. 


Responsibility in the Church 


The complaint is heard that released time violates the 
American principle because the authority of state is exer- 
cised in behalf of religious sects. If this is done fairly and 
without discrimination, it constitutes no violation but is 
a good example of cooperation. Once the children are ex- 
cused, the authority of the state over those children ceases 
for that period. The church is then responsible. It is not 
the function of the public school to select the curricula, 
choose the teachers or maintain the discipline of the reli- 
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gious school. It is proper to consult the school authorities 
on such matters, as institutions having a common interest 
in the same children, but the responsibility for the religious 
school rests squarely on the church. The state does its part 
when it makes the privilege of released time available to 
all religious groups without discrimination. It is an exercise 
of public authority in the name of good morals and re- 
sponsible religion, not in behalf of sects as such. 


Not a Divisive Element 


Sometimes the argument is raised that released time 
violates the separation of church and state in spirit, even 
though possibly legal. For example, it is said that weekday 
religious education introduces another divisive element 
into the natural democratic life of the American public 
school, that it divides pupils into groups and classes be- 
cause of their religious differences. As a matter of fact, 
pupils have been divided in this way for some time, be- 
cause of the practice of excusing Jewish and Catholic 
children for religious holidays. In some states some classes 
and grades have been almost depopulated on certain days. 
Protestant children have often felt the injustice of the 
discrimination. Teachers have had to suspend instruction 
for a time. Released time, then}introduces no new factor 
in such a situation. 


Ellis O. Hu 


Pupils in a weekday school learn about relationships 
in the community. 


However, considered by itself, released time has been 
known to emphasize the place of religion in education and 
life and to have greatly increased the spirit of tolerance 
and goodwill among the different faiths. Somehow, the 
leaders have come to see in this simultaneous united pro- 
gram a recognition of their essential unity. It has brought 
them together in the same organization to arrange for the 
release of children from the schools, It has led to com- 
munity-wide publicity for all of them. It has created a 
spirit of goodwill. Public school teachers have felt a wel- 
come release from the taboos which have hampered them 
in making the facts and influences of religion known to 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Shall our 
children hate? 


What should be their attitude toward 
our enemies? 


By ETHEL KAWIN* 


N THE MORNING after Pearl Harbor two little 
Japanese-American boys, pupils in one of the schools 
for which I am a consultant, were attacked on the way to 
school by some of their classmates. Word of this quickly 
reached the school; at once the teachers of these children 
called their groups together and discussed with them the 
questions involved in our attitudes toward these little boys. 
The teachers explained to the children that these youngsters 
with a Japanese father and an Hawaiian mother, long 
resident in our community, are just the same nice little 
boys who have always been our friends, that they are 
actually American citizens like ourselves, and that they 
were not in any way personally responsible for what hap- 
pened at Pearl Harbor. The teachers urged our boys and 
girls not only to be as friendly as ever to these two little 
brothers, but pointed out that since some people who did 
not know Bill and John might be unkind to them at this 
time, we who are their friends should show sympathetic 
understanding of the difficult situation in which our young 
schoolmates find themselves. No further difficulties have 
come to our attention. 

Numerous situations of this type must have occurred in 
schools all over the United States, and especially on the 
west coast with its thousands of Japanese-American chil- 
dren. Whether or not aggressively resentful attitudes toward 
children of German, Italian, and Japanese origins will 
develop in our American children to the point of becoming 
bitter intolerance and violent hatred will be determined 
chiefly by the type of guidance given them by us, the adults 
of their immediate world. It is of vital importance, there- 
fore, for us to think through this whole problem and to 
know in what directions—toward what objectives—we want 
to guide our children. 

The problem is one which directly challenges religious 
groups who follow the teachings of One who said, “Love 
your enemies.” Certainly no thinking man or woman with 
any genuine social viewpoint would advocate hatred as an 


objective to be desired. The question of whether it may be’ 


necessary,.no matter how undesirable, arises because we 
are engaged now in a desperate struggle for our own sur- 
vival. The outcome of this struggle will decide whether we 
and our descendants for generations to come can preserve 
the principles and enjoy the cherished institutions which 
constitute our way of life, or whether—if we survive at 
all—we become the slaves of the most ruthless and repres- 
sive white and yellow exploiters known to history. In this 


* Counsellor in Guidance for the Public Schools of Glencoe, 
Illinois, and Lecturer in Education, University College, University 
of Chicago. 
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threat to our very existence we must face the question, 
“Can we win the war without hate?” 

It seems clear at once that we must hate the ruthlessness, 
the violence, the cruelty, the intolerance, and the injustice 
which threaten to wipe out the civilization man has through 
the ages struggled to establish, We must regard them as 
enemies that must be destroyed. The moral issue arises only 
with the question, “Can we hate principles and ideas, can 
we hate even acts, without hating the people who represent 
and embody those ideas—who perpetrate those acts?” 

This question is not easy to answer. In fact, it consti- 
tues today a controversial issue about which psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and educators find themselves in disagree- 
ment, We cannot attempt a discussion of that issue in this 
article. But in regard to children the answer is more simple. 
To young children—certainly up to the age of early 
adolescence—abstract principles and ideas are not very 
meaningful. They think and react in terms of actual, con- 
crete situations. They must embody their ideas and con- 
cepts in persons and things. We know that the child’s idea 
of God, for example, finds reality for him in a glorified 
but definite personality because the child has not the mental 
maturity to find a disembodied “spirit” meaningful. - 

While it is true if you ask third and fourth-grade chil- 
dren why we are fighting this war, many will answer “for 
freedom” or “for peace,” one soon discovers upon further 
questioning that these are responses they have taken over 
from adults rather than answers which they have worked 
out by their own thinking and in terms of their own under- 
standings. Little children cannot be expected to differenti- 
ate in their hatreds between the German view of life and 
the German people. That is one reason for not encouraging 
children to hate at all. ? 

To encourage children to hate all persons of any par- 
ticular national, racial, or religious group is a violation 
of fundamental moral, ethical, and religious principles. It 
also violates one of the basic tenets of the democratic phi- 
losophy we are fighting to defend. One of the pillars upon 
which rests the structure of a democratic way of life is 
respect for the essential worth of the individual human 
being. Under democracy, every citizen is judged in terms 
of his own intrinsic worth, without consideration of the 
group or status in which he happens to be born. Every 
individual through right living is entitled to a place in the 
community of which he wishes to be a member. To bar 
any person from such privilege and participation because 
of nationality, racial, or religious identity per se is incon- 
sistent with the very philosophy we are striving to main- 
tain. 

It is not just because they are Germans, Italians, or © 
Japanese that we fight the Axis peoples, It is because they 
are attempting by force and violence to impose upon an 
unwilling world a philosophy and a way of life which 
deny and destroy all the values we believe make life 
worth living. As they grow older children become increas- 
ingly able to separate the “deed” from the “doer.” They 
even differentiate between the leader and those upon whom 
his leadership is imposed. A pupil in the fourth grade 
wrote, “We should not hate the German and Japanese boys 
and girls, Hitler makes the Germans do what he wants. 
The Japanese boys and girls are taught in their schools 
for years that what the Japanese Generals think is right. If 
you and I were taught in these schools for years, we would 
believe it, too. The famous soldier, Sergeant York, thought 
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The children of today must maintain the peace of tomorrow. 


that it was wrong to fight, because in the Bible it says— 
Thou shalt not kill. I think that, too, but I also think that 
if we did not fight for our rights we would be overpowered 
and the right to worship God our own way and to read 
the Bible would be taken away from us.” 

A fifth-grader wrote, “The leaders of our enemies wanted 
to fight and that’s what they got. We would not have this 
war if it wasn’t for our enemies. It isn’t that we don’t like 
our enemies; it’s that we don’t like the things they’ve been 
taught and their leader.” In such statements as these one 
finds indications that as children mature they can begin 
to respond, as these have obviously been taught to do, by 
not hating peoples even though they be at war with us. 

The argument put forth by some, that we must hate all 
our enemies to win the war, may apply to the men who are 
actually fighting. That may be the appalling truth about war. 
But it is not our problem here. Certainly this argument does 
not apply to children. The children are not actually fighting 
this war; they do not have to hate any group. 

There are two other reasons why children should not be 
taught to hate our enemies. The very term “hate” implies 
a prolonged, persistent emotion. “Anger” is a momentary, 
evanescent emotional reaction, directed at a person or an 
object which gets in one’s way or frustrates some desire. 
This brief resentment or indignation is quickly dispelled, 
either with the passing of the frustrating experience or the 
disappearance of the interfering object. But hatred is sus- 
tained and enduring. Research studies of emotions indicate 
that brief emotional reactions are tonic and energizing, but 
that emotions of very frequent recurrence or very long 
duration are disintegrative, enervating. We want to guide 
the emotional development of our children so that the 
results will be constructive, not destructive. We should 
therefore discourage emotional reactions which tend to 
produce states of prolonged or constant emotion, because 
they are detrimental to mental health. 

What is, at least in the opinion of this writer, the most 
important reason of all for discouraging hatreds in chil- 
dren has been reserved for last in this discussion. That is 
the realization that the enduring peace—the bright, new 
world of tomorrow for which we carry on this whole. 
hideous war—cannot be built upon foundations of hatred 
and intolerance. 

It is the youth of today that will have to build that endur- 
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ing peace; it is the children of today who will have to 
maintain it as adults in the world of tomorrow. A little 
girl, only nine years old, when asked to tell why we are 
at war, said, “I think we are at war because Hitler has so 
much hatred in his heart—if he has a heart, which I don’t 
think he has.” To me this is significant, not primarily be- 
cause of its specific reference but because of its general 
reference. As long as there are hatreds in the hearts of 
men—men of any race or nation, our own or any other— 
there will be wars. It is our fervent hope that after this war 
all men will have learned to settle their inevitable disputes 
without violence so that humanity at long last may enjoy 
a peaceful world; we cannot achieve this peace if hatreds 
are built into the hearts of children, We must strive instead 
to create a foundation upon which our children may build 
a new world order, a fellowship of all mankind. 

The best method of avoiding the development of destruc- 
tive emotions of hatred is to develop constructive under- 
standings and attitudes. If children as they grow older are 
helped to understand war issues and if they see clearly why 
war came, they will develop constructive emotions of devo- 
tion and loyalty to the principles and issues—to the way of 
life—which are now in jeopardy and must be rebuilt on 
an enduring basis of goodwill and cooperation. 


Boy Scouts in the Church 
(Continued from page 11) 


Scouting naturally attracts alert young men who have 
leadership capacity. The administration of the various 
Scout groups gives them practical leadership experience. 
It has been found that the places of leadership in high 
school and college are held by Boy Scouts in more than 
their normal proportion. These young men combined with 
their Scouting experience all the benefits of school, church 
and home training; Scouting was only one influence in 
their lives. The fact remains that the Boy Scout movement 
recruits and trains that portion of our young men from 
which will come a majority of the leaders in the next gen- 
eration. Too often the church allows its troop leaders to be 
recruited from outside the church membership, and the 
troop operates as though it were an outside agency using 
the church building as a convenient meeting place. Pastor 
and lay leaders of the church must understand that the 
church troop belongs to the church, is administered by the 
church, and should be used by the church to carry out its 
objective in developing men of Christian character and 
Christian leadership. 


If Your Copy Is Late 


It is possible that your copy of the Interna- 
tional Journal will sometimes be late in reach- 
ing you. This is due to the uncertainties of 
wartime transportation and is a matter over 
which the editors and publishers have no 
control. Since the worship programs and 
other seasonal materials are printed a month 
or more ahead of the time of use it is hoped 
that such delay will not cause serious incon- 
venience. 
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Cy LaTour and Son 


“Strength and beauty are in his 
sanctuary.” 


The Sanctuary ~ 


Let us put by some hour of every day 

For holy things!—whether it be when 
dawn 

Peers through the window pane, or 
when the noon 

Flames, like a burnished topaz, in the 
vault, . 

Or when the thrush pours in the ear 
of eve 

Its plaintive monody; some little hour 

Wherein to hold rapt converse with the 
soul, 

From sordidness and self a sanctuary, 

Swept by the winnowing of unseen 
wings, 

And touched by the White Light In- 
effable. 

CLINTON SCOLLARD* 


Truth Never Dies 


Truth never dies. The ages come and go 
The mountains wear away, the stars 
retire. 
Destruction lays earth’s mighty cities 
low; 
And empires, states and dynasties 
expire; 
But caught and handed onward by the 
wise, 
Truth never dies... . 


‘Used by permission. of -Jessie B. Rittenhouse, 
Literary Executor for Clinton Scollard. 
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It answers not. It does not take of- 
fense, 
But with a mighty silence bides 
its time; 
As some great cliff that braves the 
elements 
And lifts through all the storms 
its head sublime, 
It ever stands, uplifted by the wise; 
And never dies. 
Author Unknown 


A Prayer About Work 


BLEss Us TODAY, O Father, with 
the realization of thy presence. As 
we meet in humble paths of serv- 
ice, grant us that consciousness of 
thy challenge to each of our lives 
which shall redeem any labor from 
seeming trivial, and so change for 
us the tragedy and chaos of the 
world without thee, into a pro- 
longed field of honor. 

Grant us, we pray thee, to taste in 
these homeliest activities the joy of 
being the very knights of God. Give to 
us now and always that glorious vision 
of thy fellowship which shall strength- 
en our courage, and transform our 
halting faith into Christ’s certainty of 
the meaning of life. 

Dr. WILFRED GRENFELL 


Loyalty 


TUCKED AWAY amid lurid news items 
in a metropolitan newspaper was this 
brief comment on the death of an in- 
significant actor: “He played minor 
parts like a master.” What more need 
we know about him? How we need to 
lay those revealing words to heart! 
Our lives are a mosaic of minor parts— 
dish washing, mending clothes, writing 
letters, answering door bells, visiting 
the sick, breaking bread with friends, 
and performing a hundred common- 
place tasks. How we play our role in 
this daily drama determines not the 
degree of our skill, but the height of 
our joy. “Tis not the absence of money 
which leaves us poor, but the poor 
spirit in which we play our minor part. 
Of a truth, those who lie in forgotten 
graves are the nameless persons who 
were careful never to do more than 
duty demanded, who failed to see the 


Wisdom and vision 


For ministers, teachers and 
worship committees 


hidden romance in life’s minor parts. 
Pray not for great opportunities. Pray, 
rather, for willingness to do little things 
in a great way! 

W. Watpemar W. Arcow? 


Prayer for Teachers and 
Students 


Grant, O Lord, to all teachers and stu- 
dents, 

To know that which is worth knowing, 

To love that which is worth loving, 

To praise that which pleaseth thee 


most, 

And to dislike whatever is evil in thine 
eyes. 

Grant us with true judgment to dis- 
tinguish 


Things that differ, and above all, to 
search out 
And do what is well pleasing unto thee: 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
THomMas A KEMPIS 


I Sat Alone 


I sat alone 

In the schoolroom today, 
After the children were gone, 
One by one. 

I bowed my head 

And thought what to say 

To the Teacher above— 


The Master—the Infinite One. 


Lord, teach me to be 

As a child of Thy school 
That I may be tender 

And kindly and true 

To the highest profession 
And calling and rule 

Thou hast called any mortal 
Humbly to do. 


And help me, above all, 

To carefully heed 

My voice, my actions, 

My method, my goal; 
Remembering, I am the book 
That they read, 

And each of my scholars 
Has a mind—and a soul. 


D. L. Van LANEN® 


2From Victorious Living, Unitarian Lenten Manual 
for 1941. Used by permission of the Beacon Press. 

3 Teacher, Edgewood School, Placer County, Cali- 
fornia. Reprinted from the Sierra Educational News. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


President endorses 
Religious Education Week 1942 


Tue PRESIDENT of the United States has heartily en- those who share his concern for “spiritual resources” in 
dorsed the 1942 observance of Religious Education Week these times. This endorsement appropriately gives the set- 
as the letter reproduced below indicates. President Roose- ting for the news about the United Christian Education 
velt’s interest in the observance will be appreciated by all Advance contained in the following pages. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


July 29, 1942 


Dear Dr. Ross: 


I am more than hapvy to endorse the nationwide observance of 
Religious tducation Week. We Americens ere great believers in education, 
but we sometimes forget that there can be education in evil as well as 
education in the good things of life. This is self-evident nov: in the 
great struggle in which we are engaged our enemies are not the deluded 
peoples of the earth, but the false end evil standards which have deluded. 
end enslaved then. 


We know that the sviritual liberties of mankind ere in jeopardy. 
We know that the influences and institutions that meke men good ere in 
jeopardy. ‘ie know that brutal cynicism is abroad in the world, that 
millions of men who were only recently boys and boys who will soon be 
men have been taught to hold the humen race in contempt, to deny the 
truth of the dignifying words of Genesis: "God created man in his own 
image." 


We are at wer with the forces of evil abroed, but this does 
not relieve us of the resoonsibility of eternal vigilance at home. The 
young must be taught end they must be teught truly if the spring-weters 
of democracy ere to be kept untainted. In this connection I like to 
remember the words of Thomas Henry Huxley, who called the Bible "the 
most democratic book in the world." The influence of the Scrivtures 
in the early days of our Republic is plainly revealed in the writing 
and thinkins of the men who mede the nation possible. Quite apart from 
their professed ellegieance to any particuler form of religious doctrine, 
they found in the Scriptures thst which shaped tneir course end determined 
their action. They believed in the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man. 

We have ahead of us difficult times and a long struggle. We 
shell need sll our spiritual resources tc sustein us in the deys to come. 
There will be occasions when our way will seem shedowed end dark, when 
our course will be vlagved by indecision and assailed by doubt. Provi- 
dentially, there is always guidence if one knows where to look. Said 
the Pselmist: "Thy word is e lam unto my feet, end e light unto my neth." 


Very sincerely yours, 


Rev. Dr. Roy G. Ross, OEE 


General Secretary, 
The Internetional Council. of Religious Mducation, 
Chicego, Illinois... 


September, 1942 Re 


Religious Education Week Is News... 


Under the auspices of local committees, both denominational and interdenominational, tens of thousands of churches and 
thousands of communities across the continent will celebrate Religious Education Week, September 27-October 4, 1942. The 


Open With Campus Rally Many Editors Stress 


Religious 
Education 
Week Here 


The patrons of Shenandoah’s radio 
stations have been hearing some 
mighty good addresses this week as 
the Shenandoah pastors have given 
practical and helpful talks on many 
different phases of religious respon- 
sibility to home, community, nation 
and world. ; 

The general theme of the week is 
“Foundations of Democracy’ and 
“Growing Americans for Tomorrow’s 
World.” 

The radio speakers for the week 
included: Rev. Donald N. Duncan 
of the Baptist Church; Rev. J. Rich- 
ard Sneed of the Methodist Church. 

Valuable help has also been given 
in their devotional hours, by Rev. 
Edyth Stirlen of KMA, and Rev. 
James Pearson of KFNF. 

Radio hours still remaining are 1:45 
to 2:00 o’clock, KFNF Saturday and 
Sunday and 6:45 to 7 P.M. KMA 
Sunday. 


SHENANDOAH LA. SENTINEL 
OCTOBER 3, 1941 


Churches Join 
In Program 


Religious Education 
Week to Be Observed 


Forty leading’ religious denomina- 
tions, co-operating with the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, will observe next week as 
Religious Education Week through- 
out the United States. 

Mayor Scully proclaimed the pur- 
pose of the week yesterday. A varied 
program of radio addresses has been 
planned for the observance in Alle- 
gheny county. 

Dr. Samuel P. Franklin, head of 
the department of religious educa- 
tion at the University of Pittsburgh, 
will open the week’s program tomor- 
row morning in a broadcast from 
KDKA from 10 to 10:30. He will 
deliver the Rally Day message from 
the Christian Council of Allegheny 
County. 

Other speakers throughout the ob- 
servance will be Dr. Roy D. Boaz, 
executive secretary of the Christian 
Council, and Judge Joseph A. Rich- 


ardson, of common pleas court. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 
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POST-GAZETTE 


Dr.C.L. Anspach, 
Of Central State, 
To Speak Sunday 


School for Leadership Train- 
ing Will Open Monday 
for Series of Six Weeks 


Greater Muskegon participation 
in a nationwide crusade to carry 
religious education to “unreached” 
millions will begin at 3 p.m. Sun- 
day, when Dr. Charles L. Anspach, 
president of Central State Teachers 
College, will address Protestant 
church leaders of many. denomina- 
tions in Central Campus auditorium. 
The rally will open the most elabo- 
rately planned Religious Education 
week program in history here. 

A Muskegon Leadership Train- 
ing school will be open to Western 
Michigan churchmen and women at 
Central Methodist Church Monday 
evening, Sept. 29, at 7:30 p.m. The 
school will continue each Monday 
evening for six weeks, until Nov. 
3, with a two-hour class period di- 
vided by worship under direction 
of Rev. Maurice D. McKean, of 
Temple Methodist church; Rev. 
Samuel N. Oliver, of First Congre- 
gational church, who is directing 
the entire observance here, Theo- 
dore A. Cook and Mrs. Paul A. 
Elliott, general committee members. 

Rev. Bert Brower, president of 
the Muskegon County Council of 
Churches, will preside at the service 
introducing Religious Education 
Week, Sunday. Reformed church 
vocalists will present special music. 
Organized in May, the County Coun- 
cil now includes 27 affiliated 


_ churches. 


Special speakers will be provided 
for Muskegon service clubs during 
the week, while radio programs 
also will emphasize the observance. 


* MUSKEGON, MICH., CHRONICLE 
SATURDAY, SEPT. 27, 1941 


Importance of Week 


Religion and Democracy 


Sept. 28-Oct. 5 will be National and International 
Religious Education Week. Observance locally will 
be sponsored by the Detroit Council of Religious 
Education. Theme: “Foundations of Democracy.” 

Religion and democracy support each other. Com- 
munism and Nazism have declared war on both. 
Where religious expression is repressed, the seeds 
of democracy cannot germinate. Where democracy 
is undermined, freedom of worship cannot long 
survive. The two great spiritual and political pillars 
on which the American way of life rests must stand 
or fall together. 

At no time has this Country more needed~edu- 
cation in religious values in home, church, school 
and community than today. That is the strongest 
bulwark against the infiltration of totalitarian 
atheism and godlessness. The sponsors of Religious 
Education Week—which should be 52 weeks—are 
making a fundamental contribution to the defense 
of American democracy. 


DETROIT FREE PRESS, SEPT. 25, 1941 


Lest We Lose Our Way 


So much of our thought, even in this country, 
today is concentrated on strife, on destruction, on 
enmity. So many things happening in the world 
today strike hard at our fundamental faiths. Often 
it seems that little time, thought or inclination 
can be left over for the old thoughts of human 
brotherhood, of God and the meaning of the uni- 
verse, of man’s eternal problems and questions 
which are common to every age, to every condi- 
tion of the world. 


* * Ox 


This is Religious Education Week. It is being 
observed by concerted emphases in the churches 
and Sunday Schools. 

In our Sunday Schools it is a plain and chal- 
lenging fact that neither in regularity nor in scope 
of attendance is the response what leaders of this 
work say it should be. 

It is upon these schools that all society must 
count heavily for instruction and emphasis on the 
great fundamental values. Young people growing 
up in this time of ‘terrible conflict are in particular: 
need of this instruction and emphasis. But so are 
we all. We all need faith lest our doubting and 
despairing overcome us. We all need to keep a 
light shining in the darkness. And who among us 
does not stand in need of prayer? 

This is an incalculably important emphasis and 
effort being made this week. We hope it reaches 
out to all people. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., NEWS, OCT. 5, 1941 


ADVOCATED, TODAY 


4:45—W ABC—Religious 


Stassen. 


6:30-—WJZ—“Lum ’n’ Abner.” 


6:45—WMCA—Yom Kippur Serv- 


Education 
Week; Governor Harold E. 


ices; WHN, at 8. 


7:00—WABC—Joe McCarthy, Guest 
of “Amos ’n’ Andy.” 


STAMFORD CONN. ADVOCATE 
TUESDAY, SEPT. 30, 1941 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Clippings from 1941 Observance 


newspaper clippings reproduced on these pages are illustrative of the observances in 1941. Forty denominations, ninety-nine state 
and city inter-church councils and over a thousand other similar organizations are now making plans for their 1942 celebration. 


Crime and Home 


The lack of Christian training in the lives of half 
of America’s young people is the underlying cause 
of crime in our country, according to Otto Mayer, 
staff member of the International Council of Re- 
ligious education. Mr. Mayer quotes J. Edgar Hoover, 
No. 1 G-Man, that “non-church children furnish 
the ciiminals of tornorrow.” 

It is quite generally admitted that drinking places 
do not contribute any moral’ uplift to the people 
who frequent them, and religious leaders in the 
country are frankly dismayed by the part the saloon 
has taken in the lives of a large part of the youth. 
Mr. Mayer points out that there are more than 
400,000 taverns and liquor outlets in the United 
States, and only 185,000 Protestant, Jewish, and 
Catholic Sunday schools. It would seem from this 
that the forces working to distract young people 
from pursuing a well-ordered life outnumber those 
who are working to build character. ; 

Crime statistics for 1940 indicate 2,900,000 crimes 
committed by girls and boys of less than 21 years, 
of which 300,000 were “serious crimes,” and 2,600,000 
“lesser crimes.” Mr. Mayer estimates that there must 
be about a million youthful, known, lawbreakers. ‘ 

More Sunday schools is not the answer to this 
problem. This army of delinquent young people 
has been recruited from a million homes where 
parents have shirked their responsibilities. The right 
kind of teaching in church and school will go a long 
way, but parents cannot expect to have their chil- 
dren amount to much in the world unless they 
themselves devote a good part of their time towards 
awakening worth-while interests in their sons and 
daughters. There is no substitute for conscientious 
parenthood. 


RED WING, MINN., EAGLE 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1941 


School Religious Instruction 


Religious Education Week, to start Sept. 28, will 
“focus attention of all Americans on the fact that 
over half our school-age young persons are now 
without any form of religious education,” it is 
announced, 

Under the Coudert-McLaughlin law releasing 
pupils from school for an hour’s religious instruc- 
tion weekly, over 100,000 boys and girls received 
such instruction in the past school year. A much 
increased number is expected to receive instruction 
this year. 

In Newburgh, clergymen have mapped out a 
program designed to produce the best results pos- 
sible. Various communities hereabouts have also 
mapped out programs. 

A survey made jointly by State Council of 
Churches and Cornell University has disclosed that 
48 per cent of the classes the past school year were 
held in school buildings. Newburgh ministers asked 
the Board of Education to permit classes in the 
schools here, but were informed the law specifically 
forbids this. The classes “must be held” in churches 
or religious halls. It appears, however, that in some 
communities, especially those under 10,000 popula- 
tion, outside facilities are difficult to provide, so 
school authorities permit the instruction in the 
schools. t 


NEWBURGH, N.Y. NEWS 
TUESDAY, SEPT. 16, 1941 


September, 1942 


Religious Education 
Week Is Proclaimed By 
Gov. Sumner Sewall 


AUGUSTA, Me., Sept. 29—(AP) — 
Governor Sumner Sewall today urged 
a “wholehearted participation” by 
Maine folk in Religious Education 
Week which started yesterday and 
ends Oct. 5. 

In a letter to Miss Marion L. Ulmer, 
acting executive secretary of the Maine 
Council of Churches, Sewall pointed 
to the “increasing significance and 
value of religious background in meet- 
ing the world problems of today.” 

He expressed hope that the citizens 
and their families would attend 
churches of their choice during the 
week, 


WATERVILLE, ME., SENTINEL 
TUESDAY, SEPT. 30, 1941 


Governor Green Proclaims 
Religious Education Week 


SPRINGFIELD—(AP)—Gover- 
nor Green, Saturday, proclaimed 
the week beginning Sunday as Re- 
ligious Education Week. 

The Governor is scheduled to 
speak on “Religion in the Home” 
in a broadcast at noon (CST) 
Monday over WLS. 


DANVILLE, ILL., COM’L NEWS 


Today Declared 


First of Religious 
Education Week 


Mayor Marvin issued a procla- 
mation yesterday declaring this to 
be religious education week, a 
nationwide movement, to be ob- 
served generally. 

He cited the foundations of 
American democracy were laid in 
the character of the country’s peo- 
ple and in tolerance and love of 
freedom which spring from religious 
ideals. He asserted this democracy 
is threatened now, not only by 
world conflict and military aggres- 
sion abroad but also by lack of re- 


_ligious training at home, and he 


declared religious education should 
be extended and improved to serve 
all people. 

He set the eight days beginning 
today and ending next Sunday as 
religious education week, and said: 

“All citizens with their families 


are requested to enroll with and . 


attend the church of their choice 
for that religious instruction which 
shall establish in their lives the 
essential spiritual foundations of 
our democracy.” 


SYRACUSE, N.Y., POST-STANDARD 


Religious Week 


Celebration Is 
Proclaimed 


Education of Citizens 
During Observance 
Is Emphasized 


The department of religious educa- 
tion of the Sacramento Church Coun- 
cil, in co-operation with the Inter- 
national Council of Religious 
Education, as well as Catholic church 
and Jewish synagogues, is supporting 
observance of Religious Education 
week beginning tomorrow. 

Mayor Tom B. Monk has issued 
the following proclamation: 

“As mayor of the city of Sacra- 
mento, I call- attention of the public 
to Religious Education week spon- 
sored by churches of the city in co- 
operation with the National Council 
of Religious Education. 


Children Have Opportunity 


“This week emphasizes the planning 
for a more widespread religious edu- 
cation for our citizens, especially the 
young, giving the children an oppor- 
tunity to profit by religious training 
that they may come to understand 
and cherish the spiritual foundation of 
democracy taught in church schools 
and synagogues throughout our city 
and nation. 

“T call upon the citizens of Sacra- 
mento to participate in the celebration 
of Religious Education week on dates 
of September 28 to October 5, 1941.” 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., UNION 
SEPT, 27, 1941 


Governor Commends 
Religious Education 


Governor Broughton yesterday 
issued a statement endorsing “Re- 
ligious Education Week” to be ob- 
served the week of September 28 
to October 5 by the N. C. Council 
of Churches, in co-operation with 
the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 

The State council plans several 
meetings and radio broadcasts on 
religious education. “In this period 
of grave emergency affecting the 
economic, political and _ religious 
life of the people of this nation,” 
said the Governor, “it is highly im- 
portant that the fullest response be 
given to these organizations which 
seek to emphasize the need of re- 
ligious education.” 


RALEIGH, N.C. NEWS & OBSERVER 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 25, 1941 
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Religious 
education week 


An Observance of the United 
Christian Education Advance 


ELIGIOUS EDUCATION WEEK is one of the nation- 

wide observances of the United Christian Education 
Advance. The three areas of the Advance center attention 
on the home, the church, and the community. Religious 
Education Week offers an opportunity to focus the plan- 
ning of all organizations in the local church on these three 
areas of Advance. During the observance of the Week a 
local church can ence vividly to all its members 
what the Advance is, give a bird’s-eye view of how it will 
be carried out during the year, and actually launch in the 
home, in the church, and in the community some of the 
activities of the Advance. This year of all years, when 
churches will have to consider “priorities on activities,” 
Christian Education Committees need to meet early in 
September to initiate and clear the total program for the 
church’s educational work for the year; then present its 
plans to the whole church through the day-by-day meet- 
ings of Religious Education Week. 


The Local Church 


It is in your church that the real program of religious 
education reaches the child, the youth, the adult, and 
the homes from which they come. Therefore, no observance 
of Religious Education Week can achieve the desired re- 
sults unless each church carries out a vigorous program. 
Thus the first aspect of Religious Education Week is the 
observance in every local church. And every church is 
invited to participate in the observance this year from 
September 27 to October 4. 

Many of the denominations participating in the Advance 
have prepared detailed suggestions for the local church 
observance of the Week. They have available through their 
Boards of Christian Education detailed descriptive ma- 
terials. If you have not received a copy of these sugges- 
tions, write to your denominational state or national 
headquarters for these materials. The bulletin on Religious 
Education Week, prepared by the International Council 
of Religious Education, briefly reviews the plans of four- 
teen denominations. As it was compiled early in March, 
some denominations did not have materials prepared, and 
since that time have announced their plans. Some denomi- 
nations, including many aspects of church work in the 
observance, do not deem a week sufficient, and suggest 
emphases covering an entire month. . 


The Community 


The second aspect of Religious Education Week is the 
cooperative observance shared in by all the churches of 


* Copies of this bulletin may be obtained for ten cents from state 
and city council offices, your denominational state or national head- 
quarters, or directly from the International Council of Religious 
Education, 203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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the community. If we are to carry out the community goal 
of the Advance, it means not only that the several churches 
of a community work out their observance in their own 
church, and carry it out at the same time other churches 
do, but that there shall be some community program in 
which all of the churches unite to challenge support for 
the total Christian education task of “reaching every per- 
son” in the community. In these war times, as we realize the 
importance of spiritual values for growing character and 
their vital import for the foundations of democracy and 
freedom, there is much for the churches to do working 
together through joint activities to call the attention of the 
community at large to the supreme importance of religious 
education. 

As the best way to suggest how both local church and 
community observance of the Week may be carried out, a 
calendar for the Week has been prepared. It is an attempt 
to blend the many activities proposed in the literature of 
the various churches into a suggestive pattern. It takes for 
granted that there will be carefully well-planned activities 
taking place in each church. It also takes for granted that 
as part of the: United Christian Education Advance each 
church will set aside one or two days in the Week for eity- 
or county-wide interdenominational observances. 

As practices differ in various cities, towns, and sections 
of the country, modifications will be made in these sugges- 
tions to meet local conditions. 

In this brief article only a bare calendar outline can be 
given. For detailed descriptions of many activities for each 
day, we refer you to the International Council Bulletin on 
Religious Education Week. 


The Calendar for the Week 


Sunday, September 27. Local Church. 
Rally Day Service in the church school. 
Rally Day Service in the church with special sermon. 
For a special service of consecration of all officers of the church 
see page 6 of this issue of the Journal. 
Monday, September 28. Local Church. 


Worker’s Conferences for all church school leaders. 


Tuesday, September 29. Home. 
Family-at-Home Night. 
Every home holds an at-home for every member of the family. 
A suggested plan may be worked out by the Christian Educa- 
tion Committee for each family to follow. 
Wednesday, September 30. Local Church. 
Family-at-Church Night. 
First family night supper. Prayer meeting. Special Topics. 


Thursday, October 1. Community Night. 


The Community Interdenominational Observance—a SOODSEFTINS 


activity in which all churches join. 
Friday, October 2. Youth Night. 
Tn local church or community. 
Saturday, October 3. Local Church. 

Visitation Day—enlisting everyone unreached. 
Sunday, October 4. Local Church. 

All churches in the community observing World-wide Communion 
Sunday. 

Another aspect of a community observance of Religious 
Education Week may be through the use of cooperative 
newspaper publicity and the radio. Again this year a 
theme for radio work has been suggested. It is “Foundations 


(Continued on page 33) 
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: Worshij Programs 


THEME FOR OcToBER: God’s Love and Care 


To the Leader 


The very young child who thinks of God 
as a loving Father worships him quite 
naturally, asks him for material blessings, 
and thanks him for his gifts. The primary 
child has grown beyond this. He has begun 
to question God’s invincibility. God did not 
give me my dinner, he says, my mother did. 
I asked God not to let me get the whooping 
cough from Jane but I got it. He is now 
ready to learn some of the many ways in 
‘ which God’s love and care are evidenced. 
First in importance to him, probably, is 
the realization that God cares for him 
through the love and care of parents and 
friends. Second is the realization that God 
cares for him through his own ever-increas- 
ing ability to look after himself. 

This month, and next, we shall lead the 
children to think of God’s love and care for 
themselves and for all the children of the 
world. They may be helped and interested to 
know that God loves and cares for the chil- 
dren of other lands in much the same way 
as he does for American children,—that is, 
through the kindness of parents and friends, 
and through their ability,to work with God to 
care for themselves. 

It would be unwise to stress the unhappy 
conditions that exist in other lands and in 
America today. Nevertheless if the children 
raise such questions as: “If God cares for 
Mary why did he let her mother die?” or 
“If God cares for everyone why does he let 
the. British children be bombed?” they must 
be answered fairly. God’s continuing care of 
Mary is probably very evident. God’s continu- 
ing care of the children of Britain can, also, 
easily be shown. True stories of how they are 
carrying on, courageously doing their part, 
might be told, and true stories of the help 
which came in such abundance from kind 
friends in America. 

The following music is suggested in the 
programs but other hymns may, of course, be 
substituted. 


In many hymn books: 


“How Strong and Sweet My Father’s 
Care” 

“God Who Made the Earth” 

“A Whisper Song” 


From Worship and Conduct Songs for Be- 
ginners and Primaries. Elizabeth McE. 
Shields, Presbyterian Committee of Pub- 
lication, 

“Anytime, Anywhere” 

“God is Near” 

“Children of One Father” 

“The World is a Wonderful Home” 


From Song Friends, Clara Beers Blashfield. 
Vaile Publishing Co. 
“He Cares for Me.” 

From Song and Play for Children. Danielson 
and Conant 


“God’s Children Live in Many Lands” 
“All the Little Children” 


* Richmond Hill, Ontario. 
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Primary 


Department 
By Jean Lillie Hill* 


Motion Pictures 


China’s Children. 1 reel (15 min.) 16mm. 
Silent. $1.50. Children of pre-war China— 
from homes of poverty and from homes of 
wealth, at work and school and play. 


Children of Africa. 2 reels (25 min.) 
16 mm. Silent. $3.00. (Reels may be ordered 
separately at $1.50 each.) How African chil- 
dren live in a typical village near a mission 
station. Native games and toys, learning 
crafts from their parents, going to school. 

These may be obtained through members 
of the Religious Film Association. For ad- 
dresses write Mr. W. L. Rogers, 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 


October 4 


THEME: Jesus Teaches of God’s Love and 
Care 
As the children gather they may help to 

arrange colored leaves and autumn flowers. 

Pictures of the beauty of nature may be 

pinned about the room. If one of “The Ser- 

mon on the Mount” is available, it may be 
used on the Worship Center. 

Catt to Worsuip: “Enter into his gates 
with thanksgiving, and into his courts with 
praise: be thankful unto him and bless his 
name. For the Lord is good.” 

Scripture: Let us think of some of the 
things which show us that the Lord is 
good. (If the children tell of the beauties 
of nature, of food, clothes and comforts, 
use the verse: “God . . . giveth us richly 
all things to enjoy.” Then lead their 
thoughts to the care of mothers and fath- 
ers, teachers and friends and repeat the 
verse.) 

Prayer: Thanking God for his goodness and 
using many of the thoughis the children 
have just given. 

Story: 


Jesus TEACHES OF Gop’s CARE 


One day Jesus sat resting on a hillside. 
The sun shone in the bright blue sky. The 
warm grass was green. Flowers swayed 
gently in the soft breezes, Birds sang. 

Jesus felt God to be very near. Before 
him on the hillside a crowd of people were 
anxiously waiting for him to speak. He 
wanted them to worship God with him in 
this beautiful place. But as he looked into 
their faces he saw that many of them were 
not thinking of God. Some of them were 
sick. They had come hoping that Jesus 
would make them well. Some were in sor- 
row; one whom they loved dearly had left 
them to be with God. Some were worried 
about their business. 

““They have forgotten that God, their 
Father, loves and cares for them,” Jesus 
thought. “If they will forget their sorrow 
and trouble for only a few moments, if they 
will think of God and worship him, then 
God will give them new strength to bear 


their pain and sorrow. He will help them 
with their troubles.” 

Jesus said kindly: “Why are you so sad? 
Your heavenly Father is caring for you. Do 
you doubt that he is? Look about you and 
see how he cares for every living thing. 

“Do you see the birds, the fowl of the 
air? Your heavenly Father feedeth them. 

“Do you see the flowers, the lilies of the 
field? Even the great King Solomon was 
never dressed as beautifully as these. 

“Why do you worry about what you will 
eat, or how you will be clothed? Your 
heavenly Father knoweth that you have need 
of all these things. He cares for the birds 
and the flowers. Are you not much better 
than they?” 

The people looked about them at | the 
beautiful world home God had given them. 
Some of them seemed to be seeing it for 
the first time. A feeling of worship filled their 
hearts. They thanked the heavenly Father 
who cared for the birds and the flowers for 
his care of them. Sickness and sorrow and 
trouble seemed easier to bear. Those men 
and women who had listened to Jesus would 
always remember that God who cared for 
the birds and flowers cared for them, too. 


Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus”: 

PRAYER: O God, our loving Father, we thank 
thee for the stories of Jesus. We are glad 
that he taught of thy love and care. We 
thank thee for the beautiful world. Amen. 


October 11 


THEME: God’s Care for American Children 

PreLupE: “All Through the Night” 

Hymn: “God is Near” 

Prayer: God, our Father, help us to truly 
worship thee. Help us to feel thee near. 
We are glad Jesus taught of thy love and 
care. We are glad that thy love is. for 
everyone in the world. Bless little children 
everywhere. Amen. 

ScripTuRE: (Recall “God ... giveth us richly 
all things to enjoy.’”’) Let us tell again of 
some of the things God has given us to 
enjoy. In the Bible there is a verse which 
tells of his care of us. “He careth for 
you.” Let us thank God for his care. What 
shall we say to him? 

Prayer: (As planned by the children) 

CONVERSATION: We have talked of the good 
gifts God has given us. Can you tell any 
other ways in which he shows us that he 
is caring for us? Were you ever lonely? 
Were you ever frightened? Did God take 
care of you? How did he take care of 
you? Here is a story about a boy who 
learned two ways in which God shows his 
love and care. 


Bitty LEARNS OF Gop’s CARE 


The train rushed through the night. 
“Whoo-whoo-whoo.” Tucked in a berth in 
the train, all alone, Billy tried to go to sleep. 
He could not. He was afraid. 

“T must not cry. I must not.” Billy whis- 
pered, “Mother said I must be brave. Mother 
said God would be with me.” 

He remembered Mother saying that be- 
fore she left for the hospital. “We have to 
send you to grandmother’s all alone, Billy,” 
she had said. “You will’sleep in a little bed 
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on the train. It is called a berth. There will 
be heavy green curtains to shut you in. You 
will be quite safe.” 

“T don’t want to go alone,” Billy had said. 
“I’m afraid.” 

“You won’t be all alone,” Mother had said. 
“God will go with you.” 

“How shall I know?” Billy had asked. 

“Whenever anyone is kind to you, you 
say to yourself, ‘God is taking care of me.’ 
That is one way God does take care of us, 
Billy, through the kindness of other people.” 

“Will someone be with me all the time?” 
asked Billy. 

“No, dear,” Mother had said. “Some of 
the time you will have to be brave by your- 
self, That is another way God has of caring 
for us. He helps us to look after ourselves. 
When you are lonely you say to yourself, 
‘God is with me.’ ” 

Billy said those words now, over and over. 
Soon the wheels of the train seemed to be 
rumbling: “God is with me... God is with 
me... God is with me.” It was very sooth- 
ing. Billy fell fast asleep. 

He was wakened by a cheery voice: 
“Time to get up.” The smiling face of the 
Negro porter was between the parted cur- 
tains. Billy hurried to get dressed. He 
reached for his shoes and found them brightly 
polished. The porter had done that in the 
night. His mother’s words came into his 
mind: “Whenever anyone is kind to you, 
you say to yourself, ‘God is taking care of 
me.’ ” 

Billy smiled, and pushed aside the cur- 
tains into the aisle. The Negro porter was 
there. He took him to the little room in 
which he could wash. Billy enjoyed it. It 
was so clean and shiny. He ran a lot of 
water into the basin but the jolting train 
slopped it over the floor. Billy jumped away 
just in time. It was fun being jolted from 
side to side as one washed. He felt almost 
happy again. It was a long time before he 
went back to the berth. i 

But, what a surprise he found! His bed 
had been. made into a seat, and the con- 
ductor was there, waiting for him. 

“Next stop is yours,” he said. 

“T must pack my bag,” said Billy. 

“All done,” said the conductor. “The por- 
ter did it while you were playing in the 
wash room.” 

Billy laughed. How kind everyone was! 
As he thought this his mother’s words 
came to him again. She had said God 
would be with him. She knew. 

The train slowed down. Billy jumped 
to the platform. The porter carried his bag. 
The conductor waved good-bye. And there 
he Grandmother. She hugged Billy until it 

urt. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said, “what a brave 
boy you were to come all this way alone. 
Were you frightened?” 

“A little,’ answered Billy, “last night.” 
He did not tell Grandmother about what he 
had learned. He thought he would wait 
and tell his mother. 


Prayer: Our Father, who loves and cares 
for us. May we remember that thou art 
with us at all times. Amen. 

Hymn: “How Strong and Sweet My Father’s 
Care.” 


October 18 


THEME: God’s Care for Chinese Children 
As the children gather they may help to 
arrange pictures and objects to suggest the 
land of China. If they have been previously 
asked to do so they might have brought 
curios such as a Chinese kite, a Chinese 
doll, a tea caddy, Chinése cakes or candy. 
A globe or map of the world may be used. 
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The children would enjoy finding China’ on 

it. Some Chinese lily bulbs may be planted 

to beautify the room in the winter, or to 
give to the sick. 

Catt To WorsuiP: “We praise thee, O God, 
we acknowledge thee to be the Lord, all 
the earth doth worship thee, the Father 
everlasting.” 

Prayer: Our Father, we know that all the 
earth doth worship thee. Thy love and 
care are round about us every moment of 
the day and night. We pray for the chil- 
dren of China. May they feel close to thee, 
as we do. Amen. 

ScripTuRE: Psalm 100. 

Hymn: “God’s Children Live 
Lands.” 

Story: 


in Many 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURE OF A 
CHINESE VILLAGE 


In the far off land of China there are 
many cities and towns and villages just 
as there are in America. This story is 
about one village, a Christian village, 
which was right in the path of the war. In 
a few weeks Japanese soldiers would come 
marching down the road into that peaceful 
little place. It was a frightening thought. 

“What shall we do?” the people mur- 
mured. Then they thought of a daring plan. 
They would move every person in that 
village hundreds of miles to safety. 

Of course they could not take their 
houses or their school or their church. But 
I believe that before those Christian people 
deserted their little church they went to it 
and asked God to keep them safe on 
their journey. I think they promised to 
work with God, to do everything they 
could for one another, and everything they 
could for themselves. 

I do not know exactly how they travelled, 
but I think it must have been like this. 
They went part of the way by train and 
part of the way on foot. Those who had 
money paid the railway fare for those 
who were poor. Those who had food shared 
generously with those who had none. Those 
who had no children to care for helped to 
carry and to comfort the little ones for the 
others. I do not know how tired they 
became, how sick, or how discouraged. 
But I do know that one day they reached 
a place of safety far from the battle front. 
There they set up their village again. 

How reverently they worshipped God 
that first time in their new home! In 
their Chinese words, that sound so strange 
to us, they said: “O God, our Father, you 
have loved us and cared for us. You have 
helped us to save ourselves. We thank 
you with all our hearts.” 


Prayer: Our Father, we know that every 
good thought comes from you. We know 
that the power to help others comes from 
you too. For your love and care which 
brings comfort and joy all over the world, 
thank you God. Amen. 

Hymn: “God Who Made the Earth” 


October 25 


THEME: God’s Care for African Children 
As the children gather, they may arrange 

the room as suggested for last week, using 

pictures and curios of Africa. 

PRELUDE: “Souvenir,” by F. Drdla 

Catt to Worsuip: “I was glad when they 
said unto me, Let us go into the house of 
the Lord.” 

Hymn: “The Father’s Care” 


Scripture: Psalm 67 

CONVERSATION: (Recall, “He careth for 
you.) We have been thinking of some of 
the ways in which God cares for us. Can 
you tell me one? (Refer to the globe.) 
Last Sunday we thought about God’s care 
for his children in China. (Point to China 
on the globe.) Today we are thinking of 
God’s care for his children in Africa. 
(Point to Africa on the globe.) Let us ask 
God to care for us, to care for the children 
in Africa, to care for his children every- 
where. : 

PRAYER 

LeapeR: We come to church to hear about 
God’s love and care. In many parts of the 
world there are no churches. In these 
places missionaries tell the people that 
God is love wherever they may be. This is 
the story of how some people in Africa 
worshipped God in the open air, and at 
night. 

Story: 


THe CALL OF AN ORGAN’ 


Darkness was falling over the forests and 
river, the quick darkness that covers the 
land of the Congo when the sun has set. 
The boys and girls of the little African 
village were eating their evening meal. 

From the darkness on the river came a 
sound. The children stopped to listen. 
Music! The music of that wonderful organ 
which the missionaries had on their boat. 

The children stopped eating. The mothers 
and fathers forgot their food. They crowded 
quietly down the village path to the shore. 

From out on the water the music floated. 
“T know that song,” whispered a boy who 
had been to the mission school. “That is 
the song which tells of the story of Jesus. 
That is the song of the Tribe of God.” 

The fathers pushed’their canoes from 
the bank into the water. The mothers and 
the -children climbed into them. Softly 
paddling, they pushed out onto the dark 
waters of the river. Softly paddling, they. 
came to the little boat on which the mis- 
sionaries were living. 

The missionary lifted her eyes from the 
keys of the tiny organ. She let her thoughts 
wander as she played the old, old hymn, 
“I Love to Tell the Story.” She thought 
of the people among whom she had come, 
the people of this village, most of whom 
had never heard that story. 

Then she saw the light of the lantern 
glinting on bright eyes in the darkness. 
She saw it shine on dark, eager faces. 
She heard the faint swish, swish of the 
paddles as the canoes were kept circling 
softly around her boat. 

“Shall I sing to you?” she called softly. 
“Shall I sing to you the story of Jesus?” 

“Sing us that story,’ came the quick 
answer out of the darkness, “for we have’ 
never heard it.” : 

So the missionary lifted up her voice. 
She sang the story of Jesus in words of 
the language in which the people spoke. 
She sang it to music of their own, 

Out of the darkness the song came to 
them. “Out of the darkness,” said the boy 
who had been to the mission school, “out 
of the darkness comes beauty and light. 
For Jesus brings light to our path and 
beauty to our lives.” 

Night closed in. The song ended. The 
people went back to their homes. But the 
story still echoed in their hearts, and their 
minds were eager to hear more about it. 


Leader: I think one of the stories of Jesus 


1From We Gather Together, Friendship Press. Used 
by permission, 
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the missionary told would be of God’s 
care for the birds and flowers and for 
every living thing. Can you imagine the 
African children running home through 
the night saying in their strange lan- 
guage the words which mean, “He careth 
for you”? 


Junior 


Department 
By Dorothy B. Fritz* 


THEME FoR Octoser: He Hath Made Every- 
thing Beautiful 


For the Leader 


Through this month we think of God as 
the Creator of beauty, as well as of law and 
order. Whatever of natural beauty is avail- 
able in your locality at this season, should 
be used as decoration for room and altar, 
with the arrangement planned and executed 
as far as possible by the boys and girls them- 
selves. In accordance with the somewhat 
more formal tone of services centering on 
knowledge of God, the Creator, it is again 
suggested that each service follow an estab- 
lished form for the month, and that certain 
hymns and responses (either those here 
named or similar ones chosen by leader or 
committee) be repeated, to insure complete 
familiarity. The object of the services should 
be to create an awareness of all the joys 
that come to us through our senses, and of 
the God who gave us these great gifts, mak- 
ing possible our enjoyment and appreciation 


of his world. 


Motion Picture 


‘Hills and the Sea. 1 reel (15 min.), 16 
mm. Silent. Color, $3.00. (Also available in 
16 mm. sound with musical accompaniment, 
$4.00.) A photographic poem of the sea, 
flowers, and shrubs made at Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Cape Cod, Massachusetts. A leader’s 
guide (25¢) suggests appropriate Scripture 
and poetry which may be read during the 
showing to add to its value for worship. 

This may be obtained through members of 
the Religious Film Association. For ad- 
dresses write Mr. W. L. Rogers, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


October 4 


THEME: The Beauty of the Lord 

PrELupE: “Butterfly,” by Greig 

Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 27:4 
Response: (sung by all) 

“The Lord is in his holy temple; 
Let all the earth keep silence before 
him.” 
(Music for this response may be found 
in any standard hymnal.) 

Soto: (using a child, if a solo voice is 
available, or a member of the adult choir 
of the church) “Praise to God for Things 
We See,” * 


If desired, the following words may be 


substituted: 


Praise to God for colors gay, 


*Director of Religious Education, 
Presbyterian Church, Albany, N.Y. 

2 All hymns mentioned in these services are found 
in Singing Worship, by Edith Lovell Thomas, Abing- 
don Press, 1935. Many of them are also found in 
other standard hymnals. 


September, 1942 


Westminster 


Soto: “I Love to Tell the Story” 

PRAYER: Our Father, we are glad that 
children may worship thee in every coun- 
try. Bless the children of Africa. Bless 
us, too, we pray. Amen. 

Hymn: “A Whisper Song” 


Flowers brightening all our way; 
Skies of blue, and sunset gold, 
God’s great palette to unfold. 
Praise to God for things we see, 
Praise to God for seeing. 


OFFERING SERVICE 
Quiet Music: for the reception of the offer- 
ing 
Scripture: Exodus 35:21-29 
Offering Response: Music in Singing Wor- 
ship and the New Hymnal for American 
Youth 


O God who worketh hitherto, working 
in all we see, 

Fain would we feel and be and do, as 
best it pleaseth Thee; 

The joy of fragrance, sight and sound is 
not our gift but thine; 

So may they speak to us of thee, who 
made all life divine. 


Amen 
MEDITATION: 
Introduction by the Leader: 
You no doubt have heard of Helen 


Keller, who as a child could not see or 
hear, or speak understandably. A wise 
and loving teacher gradually taught her io 
understand words and objects by feeling 
them, and to speak so that she could be 
understood. But Helen Keller knew that 
no amount of such limited understanding 
could take the place of really seeing and 
hearing. It constantly puzzled her that peo- 
ple who could see and hear missed so much, 
and noticed so little. To one such friend 
she said, “You might as well be in my 
place. You see and hear so little; you miss 
so much that is beautiful and wonderful. 
Oh, how often I have wished that I might 
have the use of my eyes and ears for just 
three days! I have made a list of things 
I should not want to miss.” 

If you had just three days to see, or 
hear, taste or smell or feel, what would be 
on your list of things not to be missed? 
Do we use these wonderful senses God has 
given us? Are we as conscious of his gifts 
of beauty and wonder as we might be if 
we knew we had only three days to enjoy 
them? I want you to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer after me, line by line; and in be- 
tween each line, let us stop and _ think 
quietly of some of the things we fail to 
notice. Let us say: 


Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed 
be thy name 

Let us think of the wonder of order 
and beauty in the heavens; sun and moon, 
starlight and rainbow; the calm of blue 
skies and the thunder of a storm. 

Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven 

Let us remember with gratitude the de- 
pendable order of our world; seedtime and 
harvest; the flight of birds; the tides of 
the sea. 

Give us this day our daily bread’ 

Let us thank God for the many people 
and places united in service to give us 
warmth of shelter and clothing, and food 
for our bodies. 

And forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors 

Let us remember with sorrow the ways in 
which we fail to work with God: pets 


neglected, gardens untended, wastefulness 
and carelessness of things which cost much 
of time and effort. 
And lead us not into temptation 

May we remember never to commit the 
sins of ingratitude and indifference. May 
we be alive to everything in our wonderful 
world, and help in making it a better place 
in which to live. 
For Thine is the kingdom and the power 

and the glory 

For the earth is the Lord’s and the ful- 
ness thereof; the world, and we who dwell 
therein. (Brief pause) Amen. 


Prayer Hymn: “God Who Touchest Earth 
With Beauty” (v. 1 and 3) 


If there is sufficient time for the use of 
more hymns, one may be used after the 
Scripture, and one after the offering, just 
preceding the period of meditation, Suitable 
ones are: “For Flowers that Bloom”; “O 
Worship the King”; “Joyful, Joyful We 
Adore Thee”; “All Creatures of our God 
and King”; “All That’s Great and Good 
and True”; “All Things Praise Thee”; 
“Fairest Lord Jesus”; “This is My Father’s 
World.” 

If a prayer by the leader is desired, it 
should follow the reception of the offering. 


October 11 


THEME: Sing Unto the Lord 

PRELUDE: If it is possible to have a victrola, 
use records of bird calls, or harp solos 
which sound like rippling water. If the 
piano only can be used, choose a selection 
with bell tones. : 

CaLL TO WorsHIP: “Praise ye the Lord: for 
it is good to sing praises unto our God; 
for it is pleasant, and praise is comely.” 
Response: “The Lord is in his holy tem- 

ple” 

SoLo: (see directions in service for October 
4) “Praise to God for Things we Hear,” 
which is verse two of the hymn. 

ScripTuRE: Psalm 150 

Hymn: “With Happy Voices Singing” 

OFFERING SERVICE: 

Quiet Music: for the reception of the 
offering 

Offering Response: (words as given in the 
service for October 4) 

Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth,” 
ending with the verse which opens with 
the words, “For the joy of ear and 
eye.” 

Mepiration: That there may be a choice of 
the type of approach to an appreciation of 
the miracle of sound, and all that sound 
means to us, some alternative suggestions 
are given. 


Tue MiracteE OF SOUND 


First, there is the possibility of thinking 
about modern uses of sound. In a junior 
group, the following examples were given: 
radio, telephone, the interceptor command, 
orchestras, choral singing. If possible, 
some brief paragraphs on the suggested 
subjects should be prepared for presenta- 
tion at this time by the children, as follows: 

1. If we could not hear, or if God had 
not planned that sound should carry by 
vibrations through air and water, there 
would be many things we enjoy today 
which we could not have. I am thinking 
of the radio. It brings us music, and things 
to learn about people all over the earth; 
news almost as fast as it happens; church 
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services for people who are sick; schools of 
special kinds for people who cannot learn 
in other ways. Victrolas can do things just 
as wonderful, if a little different. They 
can keep for us the very tones of famous 
people. 

2. Another miracle of sound is the tele- 
phone. Today many families are separated, 
and it is a great comfort to them to be able 
to speak to each other sometimes by tele- 
phone. Business can be done much more 
quickly by using the telephone; in big 
cities it would be hard to manage without 
them. 

3. Many people are much safer today 
because of instruments which pick up 
sounds of aeroplanes and submarines. The 
people of England and our own coasts are 
guarded in this way by interceptor com- 
mands. This starts with people who use 
their eyes to watch for danger, and then is 
carried on by telephones and delicate in- 
struments of all kinds, to warn cities of 
air raids and other dangers. 

4. I think the sounds of all the different 
instruments in an orchestra are wonderful. 
There are the strings and wood-winds, 
brasses and drums, but all tuned and 
playing so they make music. In the same 
way the voices of people, bass and tenor, 
soprano and alto can be used together to 
sing a beautiful chorus. When you hear 
an orchestra or chorus, it seems as if 
someone has taken all the sounds of the 
world out-of-doors, water and wind, rocks 
and thunder, and songs of birds, and 
blended them together to make music. 

(Poem read to music: “Now Praise We 
Great and Famous Men,” from the hymnal, 
could be used to end this presentation) 


Second, in the same way a group of chil- 
dren might describe sounds in nature they 
especially like, such as rain, waterfalls, 
storms, the rustling of leaves, birdsongs, 
somewhat as follows: : 

1. I like best of all the sound of water. 
Sometimes it just murmurs softly in a 
brook; sometimes it ripples and foams 
over rocks; and sometimes it thunders over 
great waterfalls. But the sound is always 
beautiful. 

(Such descriptions to continue as de- 
sired, ending with a hymn read to music, 
such as “Rain Music” or “Wind Harps”) 


Third, the leader or a child may tell the 
story of the little girl of Robert Browning’s 
poem, “Pippa Passes.” Pippa was a child 
who worked hard, long hours in a factory. 
She had but one holiday throughout the 
year and it meant a great deal to her. She 
thought about it long before it came, and 
planned every minute of what she might do. 
Much of it she loved to spend out-of-doors, 
because on other days she had to be in the 
factory. She alweys hoped the day would 
be fair and warm, and when it was she 
started out with a happy heart. One such 
day Pippa had a song on her lips, as well 
as in her heart. And it was such a gay 
and lovely song that as she sang it, things 
happened to the people who heard her— 
things she ~knew nothing about. Unhappy 
and discouraged people felt strong again; 
some who were quarreling forgot the ugly 
words they were saying. Because of her 
song, Pippa left happiness along her way. 
For her song was this: 


“The year’s at the spring, and day’s at 
the morn; 


Morning’s at seven; the hillside’s dew- 
pearled ; 

The lark’s on the wing; and snail’s on 
the thorn; 

God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the 
world.” 
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(A musical setting for Pippa’s song may 

be found in Singing Worship) 

Prayer Hymn: “God Who Touchest Earth 
with Beauty,” v. 1 and 2 


October 18 


Tueme: A Sweet Savour 

PreLtupE: “To a Wild Rose,” by Edward 
MacDowell 

Catt To Worsuip: “I will sing praise to 
my God while I have my being. My medita- 
tion of him shall be sweet: I will be glad in 
the Lord. 

Ps. 104:33b-34 

Response: “The Lord is in his holy temple” 


Soto: (for directions see service for Octo- 
ber 4) “Praise to God for Fragrance, 
Too” 


Praise to God for fragrance, too; 

Pine and woodsmoke, rain and dew, 
Fresh baked bread, and flowers sweet, 
Ripening berries at our feet. 

Praise to God for fragrance, too, 
Praise to God for fragrance. 


ScRIPTURE: (an adaptation of portions of. the 
Book of Genesis) 


And God saw that the wickedness of 
man was very great, and he said: I will 
destroy man whom I have created from 
the face of the earth. 

But Noah found grace in the eyes of 
the Lord, because he did according to all 
that God commanded. And he built an 
ark, and took into it those of his house- 
hold; and beasts and living things to 
replenish the earth. Whereupon great rains 
came, and a flood covered the surface of 
the earth and all things perished; but the 
household of Noah was saved from destruc- 
tion. 

And when the rain had ceased and the 
floods subsided, Noah took them out upon 
dry land; there he built an altar unto the 
Lord, and offered burnt offerings in thank- 
fulness. And the Lord smelled a_ sweet 
savour, and thought himself of all that 
man might become, having been made in 
his own image. And he said: Never again 
will I smite all living things as I have 
done by the flood. While the earth re- 
maineth, seedtime and harvest, and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter, and 
day and night shall not cease. And he set 
a bow in the heavens, that Noah and all 
men might know of his covenant with them. 


Hymn: “We Praise Thee, O God, Our 
Redeemer, Creator” 
OFFERING SERVICE 
Quiet Music: during the reception of the 
offering 
Offering Response: “O God Who Worketh 
Hitherto” 
MEDITATION: 


The setting for this part of the service 
should be a long table, preferably set 
against a wall or screen, with a deep 
blue, green, or other neutral-toned cloth 
as background and cover. On this, as each 
child speaks, may be placed the symbols 
of the festival he represents. For the sym- 
bols of Thanksgiving, a sheaf of grain 
may be placed against the background, at 
the left end of the altar, and a large 
wooden bowl of fruit placed before it. For 
the symbol of Christmas, a creche should be 
placed in the center of the table, and 
slightly to the back on either side, a candle 
in a candle-stick. These should be lighted 
before the child speaks. For Easter, green 
vines may be placed against the back- 


ground at the right end of the table, 
corresponding to the grain on the left; 
in front of the vines should be a low 
vase of flowers in the pale spring colors, 
matching in size and height somewhat the 
bowl of fruit. Each of the three children 
used in this part of the service places his 
own articles on the altar before speaking, 
and stands at the side, that they may be 
seen. 


Sweet SMELLING THINGS 


The Leader: Just as in the time of 
Noah, we often think of fragrance in con- 
nection with our worship. This is especially 
true of the things we do at the time of 
our great religious festivals. 

The first junior: Let us think of Thanks- 
giving Day. At that time we praise God 
for his harvest gifts. The Jewish people 
build booths in their. synagogues, and 
decorate them with grain and fruit, just 
as their fathers did in the fields of Pales- 
tine, in the midst of fragrant wheat and 
vineyards. We make our table beautiful with 
baskets of fruit, and pack good things for 
those in need or those we love. 

The second junior: Let us think of 
Christmas, which is fragrant in so many 
ways. We light bayberry candles, and fill 
our houses with evergreens—branches and 
wreaths and trees. We bake cookies, and 
put oranges in our stockings. We think of 
the warm, clean smell of the hay in the 
stable where the baby Jesus lay, and of the 
incense brought to him by travelers from 
afar. 

The third junior: Let us think of Easter, 
which brings to us the freshness of growing 
things; of spring rains; of flowers in our 
churches and homes, and worn on our coats. 
Just thinking of Easter we almost smell 
lilies and sweet-peas and violets, and we 
like to think they were growing in the 
garden where they took Jesus to rest. 

The leader: And so fragrance often 
means worship to us. All sweet-smelling 
things speak to us of God, the Creator, 
and to him we give joyous praise. 


Prayer Hymn: “God Who Touchest Earth 
with Beauty”, v. 1 and 4 


October 25 


THEME: There Shall No Evil Touch Thee 

PRELUDE: “Largo” from The New World, 
by Dvorak 

Cait to Worsuip: Psalm 24:3, 4 
Response: “The Lord is in his holy tem- 

ple” 

Soto: (As in the service for October 4) 

“Praise to God for Things We Feel” 


Praise to God for things we feel; 

Soft green moss and strength of steel, 
Warm, thick fur, and water cool, 
Sunny rocks beside a pool; 

Praise to God for things we feel, 
Praise to God for feeling. 


Scripture: Psalm 121 
Hymn: “Now Thank We All Our God”; 
“This Is My Father’s World”; or “We 
Praise Thee, O God, our Redeemer, Cre- 
ator” 
OFFERING SERVICE: 
Quiet Music: for the reception of the 
offering 
Offering Response: “O God Who Worketh 
Hitherto” 
Hymn: as solo, or poem read to music— 
“Friend of Helpless Things” 
MepITATION: (by the leader) 
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THE RicHTEOUS KING’ 


Usually we avoid, if we can, touching 
anything that is ugly, unpleasant or dan- 
gerous. So, if we are afraid or puzzled we 
want to get far from the thing that bothers 
us, and close to what is safe and sure. 
Most of all we like to feel very sure that 
God is near us—nearer to us than breath- 
ing, closer than hands or feet. Before we 
are old enough to know very much about 
being friends with God, and depending on 
him, we feel the same way about our 
fathers and mothers, or other people we 
love. We want them near. 

But suppose we have done something 
wrong—something we know will disap- 
point them. Somehow the feeling of near- 
ness is gone; we no longer feel safe and 
happy with them—we’d rather stay away. 
And that lost feeling continues until we 
have made the wrong things right. 

You do not have to be grown up to be 
the kind of person who makes wrong things 
‘right. Many years ago there was a_ boy 
whose father was a king. And the king died 
when the boy Josiah was only eight years, 
so the Bible says: Josiah was eight years 
old when he began to reign; and he reigned 
thirty and one years in Jerusalem. And 
he did that which was right in the sight 
of the Lord, and walked in all the way of 
David his father, and turned not aside to 
the right hand or to the left. 

Some years after Josiah became king, he 
noticed that the Temple, the house of God, 
had been neglected during the years when 
the kings worshipped other gods, and was 
badly in need of repair. So he told Hilkiah, 
the high priest, to take some of the gold 


and silver brought as offerings to the 
Temple by the people who were faithful, 
and with it buy materials and hire laborers 
to repair the Temple. As they worked, they 
found hidden in some ruins, a great book. 
When Hilkiah opened it, he found that it 
was the book of the laws of God, which 
had been lost so long that many people 
had forgotten them; almost no one obeyed 
them. And Hilkiah took the book to the 
young king. When Josiah had read in it, 
he said: Gather to me all the elders of 
Judah and Jerusalem. And it was so. And 
the king went up into the house of the 
Lord, and all the people with him, both 
small and great, priests and prophets: and 
he read in their ears all the words of the 
book of the covenant which was found in 
the house of the Lord. 

And the king stood by a pillar, and made 
a covenant before the Lord, to walk after 
the Lord, and to keep his commandments 
and his statutes and his testimonies with 
all their heart and all their soul; to per- 
form the words of the covenant that were 
written’-in the book: and all the people 
stood with him. 

And like unto him there was no king 
before him that so turned to the Lord with 
all his heart and soul and might, according 
to the law of Moses; neither arose there 
any after him. 

Prayer Hymn: “God Who Touchest Earth 

with Beauty,” v. 1 and 4 

The concluding service in this series on 
the joys that come through the five senses, 
will come on November 1] and will be printed 
with the November programs in the October 
issue. 


Intermediate 
Department 
By Ethna Jones Landers* 


THEME FoR OcToBER: Truth Never Dies 


Our theme last month was First Things 
First. This month we consider four of our 
great possessions from the Bible. Our purpose 
is to help our young people to know and to 
feel that the Bible has guided people and 
their way of living very definitely through 
the years and is still doing so today. 

Because of limited space in the Journal 
there has been no mention of the offering 
in -the services of worship during the past 
three months. There is, however, a very 
definite place for the offering in every de- 
partment worship service. It should be 
planned so as to make it an integral part 
of the service and not a time to chat with 
one’s neighbor. There are several lovely of- 
fering responses to be found in the various 
youth hymnals that can be used effectively. 
This should be a real challenge to the com- 
mittee on worship to work out an order and 
form with which the offering can be taken 
in keeping with the spirit of worship. 

Perhaps as a part of some class study 
some one or more groups might write a 
psalm, a beatitude, a litany or some other 
form of expressional activity that could be 
used in addition to, or in place of, some of 
the material suggested in these services, It 


* Superintendent of the Intermediate Department 
of the First Congregational Church, and part-time 
teacher in the Week-Day School of Religious Educa- 
tion, Oak Park, Illinois. 


September, 1942 


is always wise to adapt the materials given 
here according to the ability of the young 
people and the general plan of the depart- 
ment. Thus it will have a very definite tie- 
up to youth’s own experiences rather than 
using the printed services just as found here. 
As suggested last month, each department 
should work out its own altar arrangement, 
its offering elements, its opening or closing 
order of service, and any other special ritual 
that has been arranged by the young people 
with their leaders. 


Motion Pictures 


Hours of Trial, Part I. 1 reel (15 min.) 
16 mm. Silent. $2.25. The story of the Last 
Supper and the Betrayal in the Garden. 


As We Forgive. 1 reel (15 min.) 16 mm. 
Silent. $1.50. Story of an intermediate boy 
who through experience learns the meaning 
of “Forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors.” 

These may be obtained through members 
of the Religious Film Association. For ad- 
dresses write Mr. W. L. Rogers, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


October 4 


THEME: Truth Never Dies—The Lord’s Sup- 
per 

PreLupE: “Break Thou the Bread of Life” 

CALL To WorsuipP: “Truth Never Dies” (See 
page 16) : 

Hymn: “God of the Strong, God of the 
Weak” or “O Christ, the Way, the Truth, 
the Life” 

LEADER: 

Today is World-Wide Communion Sunday. 

It is a day when Christians in every country 

and of every color unite in worship at the 


altar of their respective churches in ob- 
servance of the Last Supper. This is proof 
that truth does live on in spite of upheaval 
and terror and hate. As we read the Scripture 
this morning may we find that it has a new 
meaning to each of us. Let us in imagination 
see it being read in different tongues but 
with a vital challenge by Christian people 
around our world. 


Scripture: Matthew 26:17-31 

Picture INTERPRETATION: (A large print of 
DaVinci’s “Last Supper” should be hung 
at the front of the room with light upon 
it so that it can be plainly seen by all. 
If it is not possible to have a large pic- 
ture, small individual ones may be pur- 
chased so that each member of the de- 
partment will have one to look at and ‘to 
take home for his or her own room.) 


Lreonarpo’s “LAst SUPPER” 


This picture was painted on the wall of 
the refectory or dining hall of the monastery 
of Santa Maria della Grazie at Milan. In 
spite of age and abuse, it is still recognized as 
one of the masterpieces of the world. The 
artist represented Christ and his disciples 
seated at a table similar to that used by the 
monks, Leonardo first made a cartoon of the 
entire picture and separate studies of the 
various figures. Some days he would begin 
work early in the morning and remain all 
day completely absorbed in his work without 
descending from his scaffold to eat or drink. 
Then there would be days when he would 
not make a stroke. Sometimes he would 
come for an hour or so to gaze at his work 
with arms folded, studying it carefully. When 
the prior of the monastery found fault with 
him for being slow, Leonardo explained that 
‘men of genius are sometimes producing 
most when they seem to be laboring least, 
their minds being occupied in the elucida- 
tion of their ideas, and in the completion of 
those conceptions to which they afterwards 
give form and expression with the hand.’ 

‘The Last Supper’ was done with paints 
mixed with oils. These were affected by 
dampness. It is said that flood caused water 
to stand in the hall for a time and that a 
layer of mold covered the picture. In 1796, 
when Napoleon invaded Italy, he quartered 
soldiers in the refectory. Though he charged 
the men not to damage the picture, they 
disobeyed and threw mud balls at the fig- 
ures. Later a door was made through the wall, 
cutting off the feet of the figure of Christ 
in the center. Artists with little ability tried 
to restore the picture, but of course only 
added to the damages. The best ideas of the 
picture today have come down to us in good 
copies made by pupils of Leonardo Da Vinci. 

Note the lines of the ceiling in the picture. 
What is their effect? Why did the artist paint. 
the windows with the landscape in the back- 
ground? 

This picture is twenty-eight feet wide and 
the figures are larger than life-size. 

The artist chose to represent a dramatic 
moment in ‘The Last Supper,’ namely the 
announcement of Jesus, ‘One of you shall 


~ betray me.’ This particular moment gave 


Leonardo a chance to portray the various 
expressions of emotion on the part of the 
disciples. 

Jesus, of course, is the central figure. Note 
that the disciples are arranged in groups of 
three. Can you identify any of them? Which 
is John, and how does he receive the an- 
nouncement? (John is the young man near 
Jesus’ right hand.) Who is it that leans over 
to speak to John? (Peter.) Where is Judas? 
(In the group with John and Peter, but 
drawing back, clutching his bag of money.) 

(Study the other groups, too. The rest of 
the disciples are not so well known; it may 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 
THAT HONOR CUBIST 


EXTRA CASH FOR CHURCH PEOPLE 
Sell Christmas cards that express the true sig- 
nificance of Christmas. 21 exceptionally beau- 
tiful folders with scripture texts to sell for $1— 
card artistry. Special 


x 
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box on approval and Free Cata- 
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NATIONAL ART STUDIOS, Dept. R8ii 
Donglas Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., or 111 E. Sth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


be difficult to name them.) At the left of 
Jesus is James, throwing out his arms. What 
does his attitude indicate? Thomas raises 
one finger as he asks, ‘Lord, is it 1?’ Philip 
stands up, pointing with both hands to his 
breast as he asks, ‘Is it 1?’ Matthew seems 
to be making a speech to the two men at his 
side. The three at the far end of the table 
are listening intently. One of them raises 
both hands as if to say, ‘I am not guilty.’ 
Compare their expressions of perplexity 
and excitement with the calmness of Jesus. It 
is said that Leonardo changed. the figures of 
the disciples many times as he worked. Judas 
and Jesus were the last figures painted. He 
could not find as a model anyone with a face 
evil enough to represent Judas. Of course 
he could not find a face noble and pure 
enough to represent Jesus. One day, in talk- 
ing with a friend about his difficulty, the 
friend advised: ‘Leave the Christ unfinished, 
for you will not be able to paint a Saviour 
after painting such disciples.’ Because he 
could not realize his ideal the artist ac- 
cepted his friend’s advice, and merely sug- 
gested what he could not paint. . 
—NatTuHaAna L, CLypE* 


PrAyeR: Our Father, we thank thee that 
thou hast given us the power to choose 
those things which we may put into our 
lives. Help us to understand that now, 
while we are young and strong we are 
building for tomorrow. Help us to choose 
wisely and well as did the disciples who 
lived so close to you. We would have eyes 
open to see thee not only in the lives of 
our friends and loved ones but in our 
enemies as well. Help us to live by eternal 
truths that have come down to us through 
all these centuries. Amen. 

Hymn: “Break Thou the Bread of Life” 

BENEDICTION: May the spirit of forgiveness 
and love be in our hearts and minds as we 
leave this service and enter into a world- 
wide fellowship while partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper this morning in our church 
sanctuary. Amen. 


October 11 


Tueme: Truth Never Dies—The Lord’s 
Prayer 

PreLuDE: Hymn, “Sweet Hour of Prayer” 

Catt To Worsuie: Matthew 5: 43, 44 

Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father of Mankind” 
or “Lord, as We Thy Name Profess” 


LEADER: 


These four Sundays we are taking four 
great truths or lessons from the Bible. After 
our study last week of “The Lord’s Supper,” 
not one of us will ever go to the Com- 


1From Discovering God in the Beautiful by Nathana 
L. Clyde. Used by permission of the Judson Press. 
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munion Table again without feeling more 
deeply the spiritual significance it has for 
each of our lives. Today we are thinking 
about the Lord’s Prayer. This prayer is one 
that has been said by Christians since the 
time of Jesus. A prayer as beautiful and as 
meaningful as this, can and often does be- 
come a mere repetition of words, when one 
does not meditate upon the meaning of the 
words. Let us think about the message this 
prayer has for us today as we try to dis- 
cover together more of its meaning. 


Scripture: Matthew 6:5-9. Follow with re- 
sponsive reading giving several versions of 
the Lord’s Prayer, one line at a time. The 
Leader uses the Weymouth translation; a 
boy uses the Kahlil Gibran interpretation; 
and the girl uses the Moffatt translation. 
See “The Lord’s Prayer in Modern Ver- 
sions,” by E. Paul Hovey, page 24 of the 
February 1941 International Journal. The 
Gibran version is given in the worship pro- 
grams for Seniors and Young People for 
October 11, in this issue. 

PoEM: 


More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let 
thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or 
goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them 
friends?’ 

For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

—TENNYSON 


ANTIPHONAL READING: 


Tue Lorp’s PrRAyER—AND Ours? 


Boy: Our Father, who are in heaven, hal- 
lowed be thy name. 

Girl: O God, Creator of the universe and 
Father of all mankind, we worship thee. 
Reverently we bow before thee, our Father. 

Boy: Thy Kingdom come, thy will be done 
on earth as in heaven. 

Girl: O God, help us to be loving, helpful and 
cooperative as we daily try to establish 
thy kingdom of love everywhere. Speed the 
time when all nations shall be at peace, 
for “in Christ there is no east or west.” 

Boy: Give us this day our daily bread. 

Girl: O God, we thank thee for food and for 
al] thy gifts. Help us to share generously 
with others, practicing the words of Jesus, 
“Do unto others as you would that they 
do unto you.” 

Boy: Forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors. 

Girl: O God, forgive us our faults and fail- 
ures. Help us to grow more Christlike in 
being willing to forgive those who have 
hurt us. We are ever encouraged by the 
words of Jesus, “Forgive and it shall be 
forgiven you.” . 

Boy: Lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil. 

Girl: O God, we are often tempted. In the 
midst of our temptations, help us_ to 
choose the “hard right against the easy 
wrong.” Forgive our foolish ways and 
may we in purer lives thy service find. 

Boy: For thine is the Kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory forever. 

Girl: O God, we thank thee for thy creation. 
All thy works praise thee, and to thee we 
give adoration, glory and honor. “Breathe 
on us, breath of God, Fill us with life 


2 Reading prepared by an eighth grade class in the 
Week-Day Schools of Oak Park, Illinois, 


anew. That we may love what thou dost 
love, and do what thou would’st do.” 
Both: Amen. 


SILENT oR DIRECTED PRAYER 
Hymn: “Father in Heaven, Who Lovest All.” 


October 18 


Tueme: Truth Never Dies—The Beatitudes 

PretupeE: Hymn—‘Send Down Thy Truth, 
O Lord” 

CALL TO WorsHIP: 


“Still, as of old, 
Man by himself is priced. 
. For thirty pieces Judas sold 
Himself, not Christ.” 
Author unknown 


Hymn: “We Would See Jesus” 


THOUGHTS BY LEADER: 

This Sunday we are thinking about the 
great truths as-shown to us in the Beatitudes. 
In these few sentences we find the very 
heart of the Christian religion given to us as 
attitudes of the spirit. Never does Jesus speak 
of love in these charges but always we feel 
that love is around and about them all. He 
does not tell us what not to do but but what 
we can do to grow spiritually. Let us open 
our Bibles and read together Matthew 5:1-12 
trying to discoyer new truths in these familiar 
words. 


ScripTuRE READING IN Untson: Matthew 5: 
1-12 
DRAMATIZED SERVICE: 


LIvING THE BEATITUDES 


(A large picture frame placed in front 
of the room in which the various characters 
appear at the appropriate time would per- 
haps be the most effective setting. However, 
curtains or screens may be used. A single 
reader may be used as the characters pose 
in turn.) : 


Reader: Let us remember some of the great 
souls of the past and of the present who have 
shown us in their actual living what Chris- 
tianity has the power to do in an individual 
life. May we see how it can affect our own 
lives and conduct. 


Reader: (Young mother and child in Pil- 
grim costume, mother shown reading the 
Bible to the child.) The Pilgrim Fathers 
“hungered and thirsted after righteousness” 
and came to America hoping to worship God 
as their consciences dictated. At first each 
home’ had to be the center of worship and 
mothers read to their children while the 
fathers conducted the daily devotional pe- 
riods for their own family groups. Soon a 
common house of worship was built to pro- 
vide a place where services could be held- 
Here all might find added knowledge, fellow- 
ship and understanding of the Christian way 
of life through community worship and study. 
God was an ever present reality to those 
people and revealed to them what they felt 
to be the standards for their life and time. 


Reader: (A young man dressed to repre- 
sent a minister, sitting at a table in study.) 
Soon the Pilgrims discovered that in the 
stress and busy rush of trying to eke out a 
living from the soil, they needed some one 
person who could spend his time upon the 
more spiritual needs of the community and 
who could have more time to meditate upon 
the Scriptures. In experiences of sorrow, dis- 
appointment and of conflict they felt the need 
for someone who could lead them as a 
peacemaker, who could be merciful, and who 
could be a source of strength for them. 
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Thus they discovered, as had men before 
them, that ministers were very much needed 
in any community life. 


Reader: (A young woman dressed as a 
nurse.) In times of peace as well as in war, 
there have been those who have put “self” 
last. The nurse has not been alone in this 
for there have been the doctors, the scien- 
tists,:the social workers, the Christian lay 
workers and leaders in every phase of indus- 
try and the professions. These men and 
women have found that life was not entirely 
worthwhile until it was given for others. They 
were often willing to undergo physical priva- 
tion and abuse in order that the things of 
the spirit might live and be proved to be 
of more value than. material things. They 
are the “unsung heroes” who go about from 
day to day living in their own corner of the 
‘world and yet by their common effort have 
changed the ideas and pattern of humanity. 


__ Reader: (A young man or woman dressed 
in academic cap and gown.) Education has 
always played a leading part in the life of 
any individual or nation. First as pupils and 
then as teachers a great host of men and 
women have sought to find truth and to 
impart it to the growing minds of each gen- 
eration. Education which has failed to seek 
out the eternal truths lying beyond the 
commonly accepted ones has never been 
enough and is one cause for the recurrence 
of wars. Blessed is the nation which has had 
leaders with far seeing vision, filled with 
courage to challenge the way of living that 
did not measure up to the teachings of Jesus 
as found in the Beatitudes. Their work shall 
go on and shall bear fruit in the years that 
are ahead. 


Reader: (A young person who is admired 
and respected by the group, shown kneeling 
in prayer so that his face is not directly seen.) 
Blessed is the young person who today can 
live by the ideals of Jesus when all around 
him there are those who tell him that a 
Christian life is too hard and too big a 
price to pay and that the line of least re- 
sistance is the most pleasurable. 


Blessed are they who can radiate health, 
cheerfulness, sincerity, calm, courage and 
good will. 

Blessed are they who are clean in mind, 
and body and are able to meet every diff- 
culty unabashed and unafraid. 

Blessed are they who can inspire others 
by living a life that radiantly reflects the 
joyous spirit within. 

Blessed are they who can search after the 
things of the spirit and are willing to con- 
trol their ambitions and desires that the 
very best in them and others may triumph. 


Prayer: Have a period of silent prayer fol- 
lowed by a very thoughtful prayer worked 
out by the leader previously. 

Hymn: “Now in the Days of Youth” 


October 25 


THEME: Truth Never Dies—The Twenty-third 
Psalm 
PreLupe: Hymn: 
_ Lead Us” 
CALL TO WorsHIP: 


The King of Love my Shepherd is, 
Whose goodness faileth never; 

I nothing lack if I am his, 

And he is mine forever. 


And so through all the length of days, 
Thy goodness faileth never; 
Good Shepherd, may I sing thy praise 
Within thy house forever. 

—Henry W. BAKER 


“Savior, Like a Shepherd 


September, 1942 


Hymn INTERPRETATION: 


The hymn, “The Lord Is My Shepherd,” 
is one of the great hymns sung in our 
churches today. When one sings it, he is 
conscious of the similarity of thought and 
even of words to the “Twenty-third Psalm” 
which is the most familiar and most frequent- 
ly quoted of all the songs of David. The 
thought of God as a Shepherd has been widely 
used in song, word, and in picture upon the 
canvas throughout the years as people have 
tried to express God to others. James Mont- 
gomery wrote the words to this hymn in 1822 
and it is usually sung to the tune Poland 
which was written in 1862 by Thomas Ko- 
schat. Let us sing this hymn thoughtfully 
together. 


Hymn: “The Lord Is My Shepherd” 

PsaLM 1n Unison: Psalm 23. 

Scripture Reapine: John 10:11-19. In this 
Scripture we find that Jesus was familiar 
with the Twenty-third Psalm and he used 
the same analogy that David had used so 
many- years before him. Jesus adds a new 
thought to the relationship of the shepherd 
and his sheep that David did not have in 
his. 

Poem: This was written after the author had 
been inspired by the Psalm of David many 
centuries after Jesus had lived upon the 
earth. 


ON THE TWENTY-THIRD PsALM 
In “pastures green”? Not always; sometimes 
He 
Who knoweth best, in kindness leadeth me 
In weary ways, where heavy shadows be. 


And by “still waters”? No, not always so; 
Ofttimes the heavy tempests round me blow, 


And o’er my soul the waves and billows go. 


But when the storm beats loudest, and I cry 
Aloud for help, the Master standeth by, 
And whispers to my soul, “Lo, it is I.” 


So, where he leads me, I can safely go, 

And in the blest hereafter I shall know, 

Why, in His wisdom, He hath led me so. 
Author unknown 


Hymn Soro: “Thou Art My Shepherd” 
(No. 54 in The New Hymnal for American 
Youth) 

INTERPRETATION OF PicTuRE: “The Lost 
Sheep” by Alfred Soord. (Copies of this 
Picture may be obtained from House of 
Art, 6 East 34th St., New York City) 

A fine interpretation may be found either 
in Christ and the Fine Arts by Cynthia 
Pearl Maus or The Gospel in Art, by 
Albert Edward Bailey. 


PRAYER: 


O Father, help us to look to thee for 
more guidance for our lives. We know that 
thou art always ready to hear us when 
we pray. We would try to discover what plan 
thou hast for each of our lives. Help us that 
we may willingly give ourselves to thee for 
the carrying through of that purpose. We 
would come to thee naturally as the sheep 
come to their shepherd and we know that 
we can only do this when we keep in con- 
stant touch with thee. We pray that our 
lives may radiate thy love to all those we 
meet daily so that we may help carry thy 
light and purpose into the world. Amen. 


Hymn: “Just as J Am, Thine Own to Be,” 
or “Saviour, Like a Shepherd Lead Us” 
BENEDICTION 


Senior and Young 
People's 
Departments 
By Roy J. Hendricks* 


The services of worship for this month are 
so arranged that each one is a unit in itself; 
there is no continuing theme. The first is on 
the general subject of finding God revealed in 
nature; the second is realizing the presence 
of God through worship; the third is on 
striving to grow in personal religious experi- 
ence; and the fourth is on sensitizing the 
mind and heart to the world outreach of the 
Christian faith, 

The hymnals referred to are those in com- 
mon use in youth groups. H.A.Y. is used to 
designate The New Hymnal for American 
Youth by H. A. Smith. H.&S. of C.C. is 
Hymns and Songs of Christian Comradeship; 
it is an invaluable booklet of almost 100 
songs of the finest quality, both in poetry and 
music. It is published by the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, revised edition, 1940, costs 
25 cents. 

The themes of the various programs are so 
presented and so developed that it will be 
helpful for those who lead the service to 
study together the material. The leaders 


* Pastor, The Pleasant Valley Church, Pleasant Val- 
ley, Connecticut. 


should saturate themselves with the materials 
and spirit of worship and, beforehand, prac- 
tice in one or more rehearsals. Thoughtful 
reading, a sense of timing, and dignity and 
poise in the conduct of the service will be 
unfailing helps in the effectiveness and eff- 
cacy of the worship experience. 


Motion Picture 


Hills and the Sea. (For description see 
programs for Junior Department, above.) 


October 4 


Tueme: “This Is My Father's World” 

Catt to Worsurr: Psalm 100 

Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 

PRAYER: (in unison or by the leader) “Crea- 
tor of light and life,” the prayer No. 406, 
page 310, H.A.Y. 

RESPONSIVE READING: Psalm 24, (Two young 
people or the leader and the group read 
the psalm responsively.) 

READINGS: 

1. “Life Has Loveliness to Sell,” poem by 
Sara Teasdale. In Love Poems, published by 
Macmillan Co. Set to music, No. 227, H.A.Y. 
Also in Quotable Poems, Volume II and 
many other collections. 

2. “Let me go where’er I will” 


Let me go where’er I will 

I hear a sky-born music still; 

It sounds from all things old, 

Tt sounds from all things young, 

From all that’s fair, from all that’s ihr 
Peals out a cheerful song. 
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It is not only in the rose, 

It is not only in the bird, 

Not only where the rainbow glows, 
Nor in the song of women heard, 
But in the darkest, meanest things 
There alway, alway, something sings. 


Tis not in the high stars alone, 

Not in the cups of budding flowers, 

Nor in the redbreast’s mellow tone, 

Nor in the bow that smiles in showers, 

But in the mud and scum of things 

There alway, alway, something sings. 
—RALPH WALDO EMERSON’ 


Hymn: “Seek Not Afar for Beauty” 
PRAYER: 


“OQ God, we thank thee for this universe, 
our great home; for its vastness and its 
riches, and for the manifoldness of the life 
which teems upon it and of which we are 
a part. We praise thee for the arching sky 
and the blessed winds, for the driving clouds 
and the constellations on high. We praise 
thee for the salt sea and the running water, 
for the grass under our feet. We thank thee 
for our senses, by which we can see the 
splendor of the morning and hear the jubilant 
songs of love and smell the breath of the 
springtime. Grant us, we pray thee, a heart 
wide open to all this joy and beauty, and 
save our souls from being so steeped in care 
or so darkened by passion that we pass heed- 
less and unseeing when even the thorn bush 
by the wayside is aflame with the glory of 
God. Amen.” 


PrAyER Hymn: “God Who Touchest Earth 
with Beauty” (sung by the group or by a 
special soloist) (No. 223 in H.A.Y.) 

Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty” 

CLosInc PRAYER: 


“QO Lord, our God, thou art greater than 
the ocean, more beautiful than the sunset, 
more powerful than the earthquake, more 
tender than a mother’s heart. Thy mercies 
unto us are countless, as the sands of the 
seashore, or the stars of a summer sky. Help 
us to feel our incompleteness and depend- 
ence upon thee. May we worship thee in the 
sanctuary, acknowledge thee in the place of 
business, enshrine thee in the home and 
praise thee all the day long. Amen.” 


PostLupE: Hymn: “For the Beauty of the 
Earth” 


October 11 


THEME: “Thy Still Small Voice of Calm” 

PRELUDE: Hymn—‘Dear Lord and Father of 
Mankind” 

OPENING MEDITATION: 


What is worship? 

It is a soul searching for completeness. 

Tt is a candle in the act of being kindled. 

It is a youth standing in awe before the 
mystery of the Universe. , 

It is a poet enthralled by the beauty of a 
sunrise, A 

It is a hungry heart seeking for love. 

Joie ay little self engulfed in the Universal 

elf! 


—Dwicnt Brap.ey* 


Catt to Worsuip: “The Sanctuary,” by 
Clinton Scollard. See page 16. 


1 From Fragments by Ralph Waldo Emerson. Used 
by permission of the Houghton Mifflin Company. 

2From Prayers for the Social Awakening by Wal- 
ter Rauschenbusch. 

% Prayer in H.A.Y., p. 
of Appleton-Century Co. 

*From The Congregationalist, October, 1928, Used by 
permission of author. 
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357, Used by permission 


Hymn: “Spirit of God, Descend upon My 
Heart” 
InvocaTION: (in unison or by the leader) 


O God, whose Spirit searches all things 
and whose love bears all things, encourage 
us to draw near thee in sincerity and truth. 
Save us from a worship of our lips while our 
hearts are far away. Help us to lay off all 
the cloaks and disguises which we wear in 
the light of day, so we may see things as 
they are and fear no more. Amen. 


Tue Lorp's Prayer: (in unison or by the 
leader) 


Our Father in earth and heaven, sacred is 
Thy name. 
Thy will be done with us, even as in space. 
Give us of Thy bread sufficient for the day. 
In Thy compassion forgive us and enlarge 
us to forgive one another. 
Guide us towards Thee and stretch down 
Thy hand to us.in darkness. 
For Thine is the Kingdom, and in Thee is 
our power and fulfilment. 
—KaHLIL GIpRAN® 


PoEM: 
THE CasTLeE oF My Souu 


In the castle of my soul 

Is a little postern gate, 

Whereat, when I enter, 

I am in the presence of God. 

In a moment, in the turning of a thought, 
I am where God is. 

This is a fact. 


When I enter into God, 

All life has a meaning. 

Without asking I know; 

My desires are even now fulfilled, 

My fever is gone 

In the great quiet of God. 

My troubles are but pebbles on the road, 

My joys are like the everlasting hills. 

So it is when I step through the gate of 

prayer 

From time into eternity. 

When I am in the consciousness of God, 

My fellow men are not far off and forgotten, 

But close and strangely dear. 

Those whom [ love 

Have a mystic value, 

They shine as if a light were glowing within 
them. 


So it is when my soul steps thru the postern 
gate 

Into the presence of God, 

Big things become small, and the small things 
become great, 

The near becomes far, and the future is 
near. 


The lowly and despised is shot through with 
glory. p 
—WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH® 
PRAYER: 


Lord, thou knowest that I live and move 
and have my being constantly among peo- 
ple. The ideas of other minds, from the past 
and the present, are being hurled at me 
always. I am at the beck and call of things, 


_ and tasks, and pre-arranged duties, and work 


undone. But I plead, of what avail are peo- 
ple and ideas and things if I am thereby 
shorn of the power to be alone within my 
own Soul. Show me then, O Lord, the path- 
way to that inner room where one may find 
himself, and the meaning of life, and thee. 
In that silent place, strip me of false pre- 
tense. Hold up to the light the illusions by 


5From Jesus, the Son of Man, 1928. Used by per- 
mission of Alfred A. Knopf, publisher. 
® Used by permission of Mrs. Rauschenbusch. 


which in the busy hours one deceives himself. 
Give me the courage to weigh my busy days 
on the scales of Thy Will and Truth. Teach 
me the truth of the ancient promise that “In 
quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength.” Amen (P. R. Hayward) 

Music Response: (Soloist may sing “Mid 
All the Traffic of the Ways,” or, “Breathe 
on.Me, Breath of God.) 


CLosinc Hymn: “Lord, Speak to Me, That I 
May Speak” 
PRAYER AND BENEDICTION: 


Our Father in Heaven, teach us to wait 
upon thee, and to renew our strength and 
purpose in worship. 


Be thou a bright flame before us, 

Be thou a guiding star above us, 

Be thou a smooth path below us, 

And be a kindly shepherd beside us, 
Today, tonight, and forever. Amen.’ 


October 18 


THEME: How Can I Live Up to the Best I 
Know? 

Pretupe: Prelude by Chopin (Opus 28, No. 
7). (In the Church School Hymnal. for 
Youth, published by Pilgrim Press, 1928) 

CaLL To WorsuHip: I Corinthians 3:16; 
Psalm 24: 3,4. 


Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us” 

PraYER: Our Father, in the stillness of these 
moments together, may we hear the call 
of our best selves; may we seek to dis- 
cover those things that hold us back from 
being our best, and resolve to find the way 
to be what we know in our own hearts we 
should be. In the name of our-Lord and 
Master. Amen. 2 
Prayer Response: (Pianist plays softly two 

verses of “Breathe On Me, Breath of 
God.”) 
ScRIPTURE SENTENCES: 


“God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 

“As many as are led by the Spirit of 
God, these are the sons of God.” 

“Whoever wants to save his own life will 
lose it, and whoever loses his life for me 
will find it.” ; 

“What good will: it do a man, if he gains 
the whole world and loses his own soul?” 


INTRODUCTION OF THE THEME: 

As we consider how to live up to the best 
we know let us ask ourselves certain ques- 
tions about ourselves: What kind of person 
am I? Am I quick and impulsive, or quiet 
and meditative? Is my disposition fairly even, 
or do I vacillate between high and low 
extremes? Am I over-confident and self- 
assertive, or am I retiring and inferior? Am 
I cheerful and happy, or bitter and sarcastic? 
Am I stubborn and narrow in my mental 
outlook, or am I open-minded? Do I get 
angry or upset easily? Do I spend a lot of 
time day-dreaming, or do I try to face things 
as they are? Am I interested in and do I 
care for others, or is my first thought always 
of myself? Am I torn between several ideals, 
or is my life disciplined and mastered by the 
best I know? 


Mepirarion: “Our Best Selves” 


No one of us can honestly have tried to 
find his best self without realizing the pres- 
ence within him of what some psychologists 
call “the different selves.” Within each of 
us a dozen selves seem wrestling for the 
mastery. Yet we know that there is a “very 


™From the Sarum Breviary. 
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inmost self of all,” the conscious, reflective, 
evaluating self. 

In this struggle for the dominance of the 
inmost self the Christian finds himself on 
familiar ground. Down through the cen- 
turies the words of Paul come ringing: “I 
cannot understand my actions; I do not act as 
I want to act; on the contrary, I do what I 
detest . . . I want to do what is right, but 
wrong is all I can manage . . . Miserable 
wretch that I am! Who will rescue me from 
this body of death. God will! Thanks be to 
him through Jesus Christ our Lord!”® 

“We come to grips, then, with our own 
mental habits and our attitudes toward our- 
selves. Away, then, with all that coddling of 
ourselves in petulant moods and _ selfish 
whims that brand us still as children. Away 
with our cheap vanities and tricky self- 
adornments, desires for flattery, and atten- 
tion-getting devices to focus attention upon 
our adolescent selves. Away with easy ex- 
cuses for lazy, selfish habits, putting the 
blame on others for our slip-shod mistakes 
and failures. Away with self-pity—as if we 
were indeed afflicted above our fellows and 
had a right to sag down into whining help- 
lessness. Away with all sense of smug su- 
periority. Away with our self-distrust and 
fears, our sense of inferiority. Away with 
our lazy, self-indulgences, our day-dreaming, 
our evasive refusals to face reality.” 

“In the inmost shrine of our being there is 
a.holy of holies known to only two per- 
sons: ourself—and God. No one enters here 
but us, and no one sees what happens here 
but God. It is the secret place in which we 
get a glimpse of ourselves as we really are. 

In this shrine we call Jesus our Master, but 
it is not easy to name him thus and to do it 
sincerely, for many times our inner lives do 
not measure up to the standards which he 
set. Even when the standards are in our 
minds, we cannot always be sure that our 
lives ring true, for there are so many tempta- 

- tions to be that which we are not. There 
are times when we cover up our ideals (with 
the good that they might do) for fear of 
what people will say or think, and many 
more times we try to conceal our unworthy 
thoughts and motives because we want our 
friends to consider us fine and honorable. 

As the strength of a building depends not 
upon the external covering, but upon the 
quality of steel put into the central girders, 
so the influence of our lives depends not 
upon mere circumstances, but upon our inner, 
attitudes and motives. In other words, we 
realize our best self only when we make a 
real effort, every day, to live up to those 
high ideals which we form for ourselves in 
the quiet moments alone—with God.”” 


Guipep Prayer: (the leader suggests the 
following thoughts for prayer, with pauses 
between each for silent communion.) 


O Lord of Life, help me to gain self-con- 
trol over my weakness and sin; 

—help me to overcome temptations— 
to avoid companions and actions 
that pull me down; 

—help me to do good for others—to 
give strength and help to those who 
need me. 


PRAYER: 
Navaso INDIAN PRAYER 


Lord of the mountain, 
Hear a young man’s prayer. 
Hear a prayer for cleanness. 


8 Romans 7:15, 21, 24, 25 (Moffatt’s Translation). 
®¥From Organizing Myself by’ R. H. Edwards, pub- 
lished by the Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. Used by permission. 
10From Seeking the Living Way, edited by Roy A. 
Burkhart, Copyright, 1933. Used by permission of the 
publisher, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


September, 1942 


Keeper of the strong rain 
Drumming on the mountain; 
Lord of the small rain 

That restores the earth in newness, 
Keeper of the clean rain, 

Hear a prayer for wholeness. 
Keeper of the paths of men, 
Hear a prayer for straightness, 
Hear a prayer for courage. 

Lord of the thin peak, 

Keeper of the headlands, 

Keeper of the strong rocks, 

Hear a prayer for staunchness, 

O Lord and spirit of the mountain. 


Hymn: “O Jesus I Have Promised” 
CLOSING PRAYER 


October 25 


THEME: “The Still Sad Music of Humanity” 

PRELUDE: Berceuse from Jocelyn 

MEeEpDITATION and CALL To WoRSHIP: 
leader) : 


“No one could tell me where my soul might 


(first 


e. 
I searched for God, and he eluded me. 
I sought my brother out, and found all 
three!” 
(My soul, my God, and all humanity.) 


“Come into the circle of love and justice. 

Come into the circle of brotherhood, of 
pity, of holiness, of health! 

Come and you shall know peace and joy.”” 


Let God’s presence fill your soul 
As you think of Him and all the children of 
God. 


Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life,” by Frank Mason North. Tune: Ger- 
many (The second leader reading the re- 
sponsive portions) 


Group (singing )— 

“Where cross the crowded ways of life, 
Where sound the cries of race and clan, 
Above the noise of selfish strife, 

We hear Thy voice, O Son of man!” 

Leader (reading) — 

“Do modern lepers need release from sin? 
Do some bear burdens, poverty and want, 
While those who bind them on stand by and 

say, 
‘You tie unworthy, else you would not be 
poor’?”* 

Group (singing )— 

“In haunts of wretchedness and need, 

On shadowed thresholds dark with fears, 
From paths where hide the lures of greed, 
We catch the vision of thy tears.” 

Leader (reading )— 

“Ts there a brother, darker hued, whose lot 
Is overcast with prejudice and fear?” 
Are the weak down-trodden? The helpless 

overpowered ? 
Who cares for the widow and orphan and 
all those in need? 

Group (singing) — 

“From tender childhood’s helplessness, 
From woman’s grief, man’s burdened toil, 
From famished souls, from sorrow’s stress, 
Thy heart has never known recoil. 

O Master, from the mountain side, 
Make haste to heal these hearts of pain; 
Among these restless throngs abide, 

O tread the city’s streets again.” 


‘Prayer: (in unison or by the leader) 


We thank thee, our God, for a Master who 
cares about human need. We thank thee for 


11Ernest Crosby in Quotable Poems, Volume I by 
Thomas Curtis Clark. 

12 Israel Zangwill. 

13 “God Calls” by John Irwin in Seeking the Living 
Way. Used by permission of author. 


his words and example which even today 
minister to the deepest needs of boys and 
girls, and men and women. 

Help us to understand the deep meaning 
of his saying: that to love God with all the 
heart and one’s neighbor as oneself are part 
of the same commandment. 

Make us, like our Master, sensitive and re- 
sponsive to the needs of all our fellowmen. 
Amen.™* 


ScripTURE READING: (the first leader) Isaiah 
41:17-20; Matthew 25:34-40 

READING: (may be read by a strong voice, 
unseen, at the back of the room) 


Who are the suffering? 

50 million people in China have lost homes, 
been forced to seek new means of liveli- 
hood. 

Thousands of Christians in Europe are 
friendless and without support. 

Thousands of refugees knocking vat our 
doors—some are Christian citizens of 
our own country. 

Over 4 million prisoners of war needing 
help for body, mind, and spirit. 

2500 “orphaned” missionaries, outposts of 
the kingdom of God, doomed without 
our help. 

Hundreds pf thousands of children in Eu- 
rope—separated from parents, under- 
nourished, ill. 

Hundreds of thousands clamoring for cop- 
ies of the Scriptures—‘“the Light that 


can never be put out.” : 


Porm: (the second leader) 


THe NEEDY 


“T have more food than I can eat— 
They faint with hunger in the street. 


“I have more clothes than I can wear— 
Their head, and hands, and feet are bare. 


“My walls are thick, and warm, and dry— 
Their walls are rain, and wind, and sky. 


“My heart knows love of noble souls— 
Their hearts are hungry, thirsty bowls. 


“These things let me remember when 
Cries of the needy rise again.” 


—ALIcE Ferrin HeEnsey® 


PRAYER 
OFFERTORY SENTENCES: 


“O come, all you faithful, all you who love 
your fellow men, 

For there is suffering which needs your 
compassion, 

Men and women, with their little children, 
are hungry, homeless, wandering, bombed! 

O come, all you faithful, all you in Amer- 
ica who love your fellow men in lands 
less fortunate, . 

Pour your gifts upon the altar. For our task 
is one of ministry and mercy.” 


Soto: “Temper My Spirit, O Lord” (may be 
used for offertory or as a vocal or instru- 
mental selection) 

Hymn oF Depication: “I Bind My Heart” 

CLosinc PRAYER: Now may the love of God 
go with us and become in all we do a 
living word and deed. In the Spirit of our 
Lord and Savior, Amen. 

PostLupE: The Hymn: “O Young and Fear- 
less Prophet” 


14 Prayer by John Irwin. 

15 Quoted from a leaflet Wur Sufferers Calling, pub- 
lished by Committee on Foreign Relief Appeals in the 
Churches. 

46 Used by permission of the New York Times and the 
author. 

17From a leaflet Christ Has No Hands but Yours, 
published by Committee on Foreign Relief Appeals 
in the Churches. 
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Curccent Feature Films 


The Big Shot (War.) H. Bogart, Irene 
Manning, S. Ridges, R. Travis. Melodrama 
about gangster who breaks jail, then returns 
to clear young first offender falsely accused 
of murder during break. . . . Maudlin in 
sympathy for finally heroic gangster, soften- 
ing his undoubted brutality and disrespect 
for society. Unethical in concept, routine in 
execution. 

Crossroads (MGM) Felix Bressart, 
Hedy Lamarr, Wm. Powell, Basil Rathbone. 
Drama. Psychological study of high French 
official, victim of amnesia for past thirteen 
years, confronted by blackmailers who try 
to convince him he was once really a 
criminal. . . . Expert direction and use of 
suspense which leaves facts unapparent un- 
til very end makes this an excellent film of 
its kind. M, 

Eagle Squadron (Uniy.) Eddie Albert, 
Diana Barrymore, John Loder, Robert Stack. 
Drama. Attitudes and experiences of group 
of American volunteers in R.A.F., incorporat- 
ing scenes of actual combat from British 
files. .. . Flying shots are vivid; convincing; 
some of the others—burning of hospital, 
etc.—seem somehow artificial, scarcely 
credible. Story a bit maudlin. Exciting. 


M, Y 

Flying With Music (UA) Edw. Gargan, 
George Givot, Marjorie Woodworth. Comedy, 
with an heiress flying the Caribbean in 
chartered clipper to find a singer whose photo 
she has admired. . . . Possibly the most in- 
fantile, tedious effort of the season. 

*The Gold Rush (UA) Chas. Chaplin, 
Georgia Hall, Mack Swain. Farce. Adven- 
tures of “the little fellow,” buffeted by fate, 
eventually winning fortune in Alaskan gold 
fields of the 1890’s. . . . Reissue of Chaplin 
film of twenty years ago, with music and de- 
scriptive commentary added. Scenes mingling 
humor and pathos, conveyed chiefly by pan- 
tomime, are interesting, and still delightful 
comedy. M, Y, C 

Grand Central Murder (MGM) Patricia 
Dane, Van Heflin, Sam Levine. Detective. 
When tawdry actress is murdered in private 
railway car, suspects are assembled; then 
cocky detective decides who did it. .. . Set- 
ting—huge railway station—is only element 
to lift this above the routine, despite smooth 
performances of cast. Solved by conversation 
rather than plot development, it makes a 
static mystery film. M, Y 

It Happened in Flatbush (Fox) Sara 
Allgood, Scotty Beckett, Wm. Frawley, Lloyd 
Nolan, Carole Landis. Comedy. Ex-ballplayer, 
in disgrace for an error of eight years before 
returns to manage Brooklyn team, making 
good despite first hot, then cold, support by 
fans and club owners. . . . As a straight- 
forward story, it goes over well; when it at- 
tempts to wax mystical over phenomenon of 
the Brooklyn baseball fan, it becomes un- 
convincing. Characterizations are excellent, 
and film manages to achieve audience par- 
ticipation. Entertaining. ks 

Lady in a Jam. (Univ.) Ralph Bellamy, 


Trene Dunne, Patric Knowles, Queenie Vas- 


sar. Comedy. Psychiatrist, assigned to study 
rattlebrained heiress, starts her panning for 
gold on grandmother’s “stake” in Arizona 
ghost town, with hilarious consequences. . . . 
Some spots are funny, but boggings-down 
of plot are frequent. Artificial, lacking 
sprightliness. Only moderately entertaining. 


The Magnificent Ambersons (RKO) 
Dolores Costello, Joseph Cotton, Tim Holt, 
Agnes Moorehead. Drama. Tragic results of 
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THESE estimates are prepared by 
Independent Filmscores, a private 
reviewing service. 

Bold-faced letters indicate groups, 
if any, to which a given film is 
likely to appeal. M—Mature Audi- 
ence; Y—Younger; C—Children. 
(It is understood that no  full- 
length film is considered suitable 
for children under eight years of 
age.) 

Explanation of 
ing certain titles: 
*__Outstanding for Family. 
j—Outstanding. for Mature Audi- 
ence. 


symbols preced- 


pride in wealthy midwest family during early 
years of the century, with the coming of the 
motor car a sort of motif. . . . Like the 
other Orson Welles film, this is interesting 
and unusual technically. “Feeling” of the 
period comes through with unusual effect. 
Story, however, lacks clarity, and motiva- 
tions are frequently vague. Interesting tech- 
nically, but fails to sustain interest in con- 
tent. * 
The Magnificent Dope (Fox) Don 
Ameche, Lynn Bari, Henry Fonda, E. E. 
Horton. Comedy. Yokel winner of success 
school’s contest to find “laziest man” comes to 
city, tries school’s methods, ends by con- 
founding would-be tutors and winning girl. 
. .. The “Mr. Deeds” idea, but less suc- 
cessful. Considerable unnecessary drinking. 
Fairly effective in satire of “success” for- 
mulae, and- good for a number of laughs. 


M, Y 
7Mr. Kipps (British film, released by 
Fox) Patricia Calvert, M. Redgrave, A. Ris- 
coe, D. Wynyard. Comedy. Young clerk in- 
herits fortune, submits to efforts of self- 
interested “friends” to make him a gentle- 
man; eventually revolts, finds his own level. 
. . . Adapted from an H. G. Wells novel 
of 1905, plot is incidental; what makes it 
delightful is portrayal of habits and condi- 
tions of the period and eloquent details of 
character and situation. Unhurried, hee 
° 
+Mrs. Miniver (MGM) Greer Garson, 
Richard Ney, Walter Pidgeon, May Whitty, 
Teresa Wright. Drama, based on popular 
British character studies, of everyday events 
in suburban family before and during early 
days of present war, ending with appeal by 
vicar for support of war. .. . Characters are 
sensitively interpreted, and the whole has 
an atmosphere of reality and honest purpose 
to present qualities of everyday decency 
and courage in face of real and threatened 
danger. Moving. M, Y 
Night in New Orleans (Par.) Chas. Eut- 
terworth, Preston Foster, Patricia Morrison. 
Melodrama. When gambling racket head is 
murdered, suspicion points to detective who 
had visited him on personal matter. . . . 
Dull, repetitious. Routine detective fare. 
Pacific Rendezvous (MGM) Lee Bow- 
man, Carl Esmond, Mona Maris, Jean Rog- 
ers. Melodrama. Naval lieutenant, bored at 
assignment to intelligence bureau to de- 
cipher codes, finds excitement when he un- 
covers spy ring in Washington. .. . Sequences 
indicating work of bureau are informative, 
interesting. General plot about spies reveal- 
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ing position of convoys has been done to 
death before, however, and this offers little 
new material. Mildly entertaining. M, Y 

{The Pied Piper (Fox) Anne Baxter, 
Roddy McDowell, Monte Wooley. Drama. 
Irascible old Englishman, caught in southern 
France cn German invasion, finds adventure 
aplenty as he shepherds group of children 
through enemy lines to channel port on way 
to England. . . . Leisurely paced and char- 
acterized by excellent performances, this is 
convincing, suspenseful, filled with revealing 
detail. Excellent. M, Y, C 

Red Tanks (Artkino; in Russian, with 
English titles) V.. Chobur, A. Kulakoy, I. 
Kuznetzov. Drama. Adventures of one unit 
of a Russian tank corps which does appar- 
ently impossible feats in order to cut off 
threatened German encirclement -in early 
days of invasion. . . . Announced as made 
before war to demonstrate remarkable abili- 
ties of tanks, this is an effective blending of 
actual tank performance and the emotional 
reactions of crew members to the task be- 
fore them. Tense, interesting, timely. M, Y 

Remember Pearl Harbor (Rep.) Don 
Barry, Alan Curtis, Fay McKenzie, Sid Ru- 
man. Melodrama about trio of U. S. privates 
in Phillipines who trap fifth columnists, foil 
threatened Japanese invasion despite errors 
of cocky leader. . .. Bears unmistakable signs 
of hasty concoction to take advantage of 
headlines. Self-conscious, carelessly con- 
structed. 


Rubber Racketeers (Mono.) Ricardo 


Cortez, Wm. Henry, Rochelle Hudson. Melo- 


drama. Defense workers- go out on their 
patriotic own to find and punish gangsters 
setting up as tire bootleggers. . . . Moves 
at a smart pace and is well-intentioned. 
Marred by casual presentation of violence 
and ruthlessness. And why couldn’t some- 
one simply call the F.B.I.? Unnecessary. 

The Scorched Earth (B. V. Munden- 
burg production; photographed by Roy 
Reed) Documentary made up of newsreels 
covering invasion of China by Japanese in 
last decade. Shots of bombings, actual com- 
bat in the field, wounded soldiers and civil- 
ians, feeding of starving crowds, etc. .. . 
Film becomes wearisome with constant repe- 
tition of shots, and editing is spotty and 
confused. Contains, however, perhaps most 
vivid details of agony and suffering in wake 
of bombs yet shown on screen. Harrowing, 
impressive. 

Tarzan’s New York Adventure (MGM) 
Jack Bickford, Maureen O’Hara, John Shef- 
field, John Weismuller. Melodrama. When 
“Boy” is kidnapped and taken to New York 
as circus attraction, Tarzan and Jane fol- 
low, rescue him despite obstacles of civili- 
zation. . . . Animal performances—particu- 
larly that of Cheetah the Chimpanzee and the 
elephants—are delightfully comic, as are 
Tarzan’s reactions to civilization. One hor- 
ror animal sequence mars film for children 
if easily frightened. Fantastic, unreal—but 
one of best of Tarzan series. M, Y,.G 

This Above All (Fox) Joan Fontaine, 
Philip Merivale, Thos. Mitchell, Tyrone 
Power. Drama based on novel about Brit- 
ish soldier’s conflict as he ponders desir- 
ability of fighting for “exploiting classes” 
after Dunkirk, complicated by love affair 
with girl of W.A.A.F., daughter of aristoc- 
racy. . . . Soldier’s dilemma, subordinated 
here to love story, is never quite resolved. 
Considerable unnecessary incidental drinking: 
A sensitive portrayal. 
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“* AN ALL-DAY CONFERENCE on “Building 

Sure Foundations” will be held October 
16 at the National College of Education in 
Evanston, Illinois. The chief consideration 
will be that of utilizing community resources 
for spiritual development. This follows a very 
interesting conference held last year. The 
committee includes representatives of the 
three major faiths and of parents, secular 
teachers, religious teachers and recreational 
workers. The conference is open to all those 
who are interested in the religious or spiritual 
development of children from preschool 
through high school ages. For programs ad- 
dress Miss Agnes L. Adams, National Col- 
lege of Education, Evanston, Illinois. 


“* Amone the 125,000 Japanese who have 

been evacuated from the Pacific Coast 
in the United States are two or three thou- 
sand college and university students, whose 
educational careers were suddenly interrupted 
by the fact that they were studying in in- 
stitutions on the west coast, and had been 
born. of Japanese parents. Special efforts 
have been made to continue the education 
of these students. A representative and in- 
clusive committee .has been organized for 
this purpose under the general direction of 
the American Friends Service Committee. 
The Assistant Secretary of War has given 
assurance that such efforts will have the ap- 
proval of the War Department. Universities 
in the central and eastern sections have 
_ promised their cooperation. A fruitful service 
is already under way. 


“* Recerpts of the Church Committee for 


China Relief during the last year amount- 
ed to $989,100. Of this income $209,461 
came from churches of twenty denominations; 
$723,398 came from United China Relief, 
and $27,267 from the Christmas card project. 
Expenses for the year averaged less than 
three per cent and are being steadily reduced. 
In China the Church Committee maintains 
relief stations in fifteen provinces in Free 
China, some being in the battle zone. Also 
refugee camps and service stations are main- 
tained at the principal points where the 
streams of refugees enter Free China; or- 
phanages are supported, students receive aid, 
and medical relief is provided through mis- 
sion hospitals. 


Personal Notes 


“ Dr. A. R. Kepper, for the past several 

years Executive Secretary of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Board of Christian 
Education and Publication, was recently 
elected president of Catawba College, Salis- 
bury, North Carolina. He assumes his new 
duties September first. Dr. Keppel has been 
very active in the leadership of the Interna- 
tional Council of. Religious Education. He 
has served as vice chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, chairman of the International and 
National Executives’ Section, and chairman 
of the Finance Committee. His wise guidance 
and counsel will be greatly missed by his 
many friends in interdenominational work. 
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Catawba College gains the services of an 
able educator and administrator. 


“* Dr. Henry Epwarp TRALLE of Washing- 

ton, D.C. died suddenly on June 9, 1942 
in Arlington, Virginia, while in conference 
with a church building committee. He was 
born in 1867, served as pastor of Baptist 
churches and editor of a Baptist paper. He 
then joined the staff of the American Baptist 
Publication Society as editor of its leader- 
ship training publications. He earned a na- 
tional reputation as a Church Building Con- 
sultant, and to this important work he 
devoted the closing twenty years of his life. 
Between 1908 and 1926 he published eight 
important books in the field of Christian 
education and church architecture. Two 
daughters and his wife survive. 


“ Dr. C. A. Hauser, Director of Field 

Work for the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, retired last spring after thirty-one 
years of faithful service to the church and 
its educational interests. His recent responsi- 
bilities included not only Field Work but 
also Adult Work, and Weekday and Vaca- 
tion Church School Work. He is an au- 
thority on the relations of religious education 
to public schools and his latest book, Teach- 
ing Religion in the Public School is of 
unusual importance. Dr. Hauser has con- 
tributed much to interdenominational work 
as well as to his own church, especially 
through the Philadelphia Sunday School As- 
sociation and the Pennsylvania Council of 
Religious Education. He has for many years 
worked in a variety of ways for the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 
serving, among other responsibilities, on the 
Committee on Religious Education of Adults, 
Committee on Field Work, and the Inter- 
national and National Executives’ Section. 
His many friends from all denominations 
testify to his cooperative spirit and the many 
contributions he has made to the cause of 
religious education. 


“¢ Rev. W. L. Rosinson succeeds Rey. Roy 

A. Grisham as the Executive Secretary 
of the North Mississippi Conference Board 
of Education of the Methodist Church. 


“ Rev. Myron W. Fowett has recently 
resigned as Executive Vice President of 
the Worchester, Massachusetts Council of 
Churches, to become the Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Congregational Conference. 
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“+ Rev. C. F. Jones, former pastor of the 

the First Methodist Church, Wooster, 
Ohio, succeeds Rev. J. E. Priestly as the 
Executive Secretary of the Northeast Ohio 
Conference Board of Education of the Meth- 
odist Church. : 


@ Muss Grera P. HinKteE has been added 

to the staff of the Board of Christian 
Education and Publication of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. Her task will consist 
of visiting church schools throughout the 
denomination to interpret the Board’s pub- 
lications and help the schools find the best 
curriculum materials for their needs. She was 


formerly Secretary of Literature for the 
Woman’s Missionary Society of the denom- 
ination and has had wide experience in 
church school work. 


State and County Council 
Happenings 


“* Rey. J. R. Wonper, Executive Secretary 

of the Kansas Council of Churches and 
Christian Education, resigned July 1 to be- 
come an Army chaplain. The administrative 
work of the Council will be assumed for the 
duration by a staff committee composed of 
state denominational executives. An office 
will be opened in Topeka with a full time 
secretary to handle office details for the staff 
committee. Serving on this committee are: 
Dr. A. W. Roth, Executive Secretary of the 
Kansas Presbytery, Rev. Harold Haworth, 
State Director of Christian Education for the 
Baptists, Dr. James S. Chubb, Executive 
Secretary of the Kansas Conference and Dr. 
Paul D. Wormeldorf, Executive Secretary of 
the Central Kansas Conference of the Meth- 
odist Church, Rev. L. Merl Rymph, State 
Superintendent of the Kansas Congregational 
Conference, and Rev. John W. Meloy, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the. Wichita Council of 
Churches. 


Me 


“* On SEPTEMBER 1 the Reverend Bruce 

Hadley succeeds Miss Alta Crooks as the 
Executive Secretary of the Council of United 
Churches of St. Joseph County, with head- 
quarters in South Bend, Indiana. 
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“ Dr. E. T. ALBERTSON will retire on Sep- 

tember 1 as executive secretary of the 
Indiana Council of Religious Education, a 
position he has held for thirty-three years. 
Only a few men can equal his record of con- 
tinuous interdenominational service. Dr. 
Albertson went to the Indiana Council as 
state superintendent of young people’s work 
in 1909. He believes this was the first inter- 
denominational state young people’s position. 
He assumed the executive direction of the 
Council a few years later. Dr. Albertson has 
through the years made a rich contribution 
to the religious educational work in Indiana. 
Since 1908 he has attended every national 
Sunday School Convention and Quadrennial 
Convention. His many friends will wish him 
well as he and Mrs. Albertson retire to their 
“farm” in Southern Indiana. He says the farm 
where they will live has a large rustic log 
cabin “built around an enormous fire place.” 
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“* AT A RECENT MEETING of the New York 

State Council of Churches, a resolution 
was adopted in honor of the completion of 
twenty years of service on the staff of the 
Council by Dr. T. Basil Young, Director of 
Education. Reference was made to Dr. 
Young’s enthusiastic and effective leadership 
in Christian education, to his ability to in- 
spire others, and his widespread service in 
travel throughout the state, and in consulta- 
tion and leadership with individuals and 


groups. 
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The perfect manual for volunteer S.S. teachers 


Come—But Not Now. 


A Primer for Teachers 


By MARGARET SLATTERY 


“A primer is a small book dealing with ele- 
mentary principles,” says the dictionary. That is 
exactly what this book is. The principles dis- 
cussed are those of teaching—particularly the 


teaching of religion. 


Because it is a primer, a teacher who has never studied theology, psy- 
chology or counselling will not be confused by any specialized vocabu- 
lary. The advice Miss Slattery presents is completely non-technical. To 
translate into practice the principles she outlines, only common sense 


and the willingness to try and observe are required. Price, $1.25. 


Margaret Slattery is herself an expert teacher and teacher of teachers, 
Associate Editor of Congregational Publications, a popular lecturer, and 


the author of such unforgettable books as Two Words and Thy Kingdom 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York ® 125th Anniversary 


Coming Events 


Meetings of Interest to Leaders in 
Religious Education 


SEPTEMBER 


8-13 National Baptist Convention, U.S.A. 
Inc., Memphis, Tennessee. 

9-13 National Baptist Convention of 

3 America, Boston, Massachusetts. 

9-19 General Council of United Church 


of Canada, Belleville, Ontario. 
21-Oct. 2 New York Fall Area Conventions 


22 Annual Meeting Vermont Church 
Council, Montpelier. 

23-25 Board of: Christian Education, 
Evangelical Church, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

24-25 Conference on Family Life, 


LC.R.E., Chicago. 

28-Oct. 1 Meetings of Committees of Interna- 
tional Council: Children, Youth, 
Adults. Chicago. 


OCTOBER 


1-6 Meetings of Committees of the In- 
ternational Council: Leadership 
Education, Field Program, Week- 
day, Vacation, Denominational 
Executives, Educational Program. 
Chicago. 

Pennsylvania 
Uniontown. 

General Conference, Evangelical 
Church, Naperville, Illinois. 

Quadrennial General Conference 
of the Evangelical Church, Na- 
perville, Illinois. 

Convention of the American Luth- 
eran Church, Mendota, Illinois. 


7-9 State Convention, 


7-16 
7-27 


9-15 
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14-21 Meeting, United Lutheran Church 
in America, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

16 Conference for religious workers 
with children, National College 
of Education, Evanston, Illinois. 

28-30 Michigan Annual State Conven- 


tion, Jackson. 


Films for Church Use 


Evaluations by the Committee on Visual 
Education of the International Council 
of Religious Education 


The Crusades—12 reels (2% hrs.) 16 
mm. Sound. Rental $20.00. 

A stirring dramatic spectacle produced by 
Cecil B. DeMille. Tells the story of the 12th 
century Holy War to save Jerusalem from 
the Moslems. Historical accuracy is sacri- 
ficed for the sake of adding romance, thus 
limiting the film’s educational value to a 


- portrayal of the spirit rather than the facts 


of the period. The ideals of the Crusaders 
are not those of the church today. Thus the 
film might be used to document the church’s 
progress in these matters. The film is excit- 
ing drama and as such is recommended for 
recreational programs of young people and 
adults. 

Rating: Content: Goon; Technical quali- 
ty: EXCELLENT 


Americans All—(20 min.) Sound. Free. 
Produced for the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs to help develop friendship 
and understanding of Latin America. The 


film begins with a brief history of South 
America, its native peoples, and the conquest 
by Europeans who settled there a hundred 
years before Plymouth Rock. The varied 
geography and economic background is also 
described. 

Most of the film is devoted to a friendly 
portrayal of the youth of Latin America at 
play, at work, at home, and at school. Em- 
phasized throughout are the mutual interests 
of North and South America—‘“no longer two 
continents, but one. Hemisphere—Americans 
all!” 

Skillfully photographed and planned, the 
film is suitable for use in friendship studies 
by all ages from intermediates up, but will 
appeal especially to young people. (Some 
church groups will object to scenes of danc- 
ing in the section dealing with recreation.) 

May be obtained for transportation costs 
only from Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, 444 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Rating: Content: Goon; Technical Quali- 
ty: EXCELLENT; Sound: Goon. 


My Beloved Son. 33 min., 16mm., sound, 
color. $10.00. 


This film, following the account given in 
the Gospel of John, portrays the preaching 
of John the Baptist in the wilderness, his 
interrogation by the Jews, the baptism of 
Jesus (though the actual baptism is not 
shown), the calling of the disciples, some 
of the early miracles, and the Sermon on the 
Mount. In the closing scene Jesus teaches - 
the Lord’s Prayer to his disciples. So many 
of the teachings are given in a short space 
of time that they are likely to have little 
instructional value except as a review for a 
mature group, although thé film does make 
the point that Jesus began where John left 
off. 

The conceptions and characterizations are 
somewhat different from the traditional 
features but this may give opportunity for 
a new approach and interpretation. The 
brilliant color of costumes and scenery add 
a quality of interest not otherwise inherent 


_in the presentation. 


Suitable for use with seniors and young 
people and in Sunday. evening services, where 
it might be used as the basis for a sermon- 
on “How Jesus Fulfills John’s Prophecy.” 

Content, Technical Quality, and Sound: 
Farr. 


Liquor as a Doctor Sees It. 30 min. 
l6mm. Sound. $5.00. ‘ 


Produced under the supervision of a group 
of doctors, this film presents a study of 
alcohol and alcoholic beverages which is 
both scientific and interesting. Experiments 
are pictured which demonstrate the effects 
of alcohol on body tissue and on foods, thus 
showing the damaging results to digestion 
and other functions of the body. One 
sequence provides concrete evidence of the 
effects on motorists. The dangers of mod- 
erate drinking are pointed out and examples 
of what happens in extreme cases of alco- 
holism are shown. The film ends with a 
strong plea for abstinence. 


Content, Technical Quality, and Sound: 
EXCELLENT, 


_All these films are available through mem- 
bers of the Religious Film Association, For 
addresses write Mr. W. L. Rogers, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Released Time 
(Continued from page 13) 


their pupils in their own instruction. Before the advent of 
the plan, teachers have confessed that they hardly dared 
mention God or the great religious holidays of the year 
lest they be criticised as saying something sectarian, which 
was often reduced to “anything that anybody could object 

> So far from causing fights among children, weekday 
religious schools have increased the respect for differences 
in religion, something like the effect of the twelfth law in 
Boy Scouting in producing reverence for other people’s 
beliefs. Thus, released time has been a great factor in the 
integration of child life on a higher level. This is the testi- 
mony in thousands of communities, a weight of opinion 
far above that of the few examples of divisiveness and 
disintegration. 


Need for Weekday Religious Education 


We are in need of something like weekday religious edu- 
cation to safeguard our fundamental rights in the American 
way of living. There was a time when education was dis- 
tinctly religious, but in the last generation or so most of 
the religious elements in our public school curriculum 
have been sifted out, until in comparison with all other 
areas religion has only a fringe of pupil interest. Surveys 
have shown that there is something lacking in the prevail- 
ing American culture. The reintroduction of religion in 
some such scheme as weekday religious education is being 
openly and enthusiastically advocated by public schoolmen 
themselves. It is a definite way of bringing out the sources 
and dynamics of American democracy, for it is freely 
admitted that those sources and dynamics are to be found 
in the Bible and in the religious way of life that the Bible 
emphasizes. 

As a matter of fact, all groups in American life should 
rally to the support of weekday religious education as the 
best possible method of the cooperation of church and state 
for the common good. The Catholic should be in favor of 
released time, because it will give him the basis for a 
genuine support of the public school system. The Jew 
should be in favor of it, because it recognizes the supreme 
place of God, the dignity and worth of man and the place 
of every religion on an equal basis in the public school. 
Every religious man should be in favor of it, because it 
gives the church and synagogue a chance to move together 
on this great darkness of religious illiteracy and indiffer- 
ence out of which is coming the greater proportion of the 
crime and subversive elements in our country. Industry 
should be in favor of it as likely to increase honesty, 
sobriety and social morality in a day when there has been 
a tremendous sag in ideals and morals. The progressive 
educator should be in favor of it, because it gives an 
opportunity to recognize the whole personality of a child. 
In fact, some give to Jesus, the Jew and the founder of 
Christianity, the distinction of having first emphasized the 
principles of a child-centered school. Every American 
should be interested in it, because it shows a way for 
church and state and every other institution to cooperate in 
saving American ideals and practices in a day when they 
are on trial before the world and even in America itself. 

Released time is not only no violation of the separation 
of church and state but is a definite method of cooperation 
by which the principle may be preserved in the future. 
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The PEABODY No. 70 


Wood Folding Chair | 129 
Now Costs uy PER DOZ. 


Will Not Tip - ney Comfortable 
Sturdy - Folds Flat - Easy to Handle 


Pictured at left is Peabody Folding Chair No. 
70. Notice the supporting cross-rail beneath the 
seat. This folding chair will not tip. Children 
can climb around on it, sit on the edge of the 
seat, or even stand on it in comparative safety. 
It’s the ideal chair for Sunday School and 
Church use. It’s strong, long-lasting, easy to 
handle, easy to store, takes a minimum of space 
and is a real value. The price is only $17.25 per 
dozen, f.o.b. the factory. You can order as many 
as needed direct from this ad. Kindergarten 
, Wood Folding Chairs No. 75 also available at 
K\ $13.75 per doz. 


PORTABLE ASSEMBLY CHAIRS 


Where comfort is required and the need f 
for inexpensive auditorium or church f 
room seating exists, we recommend Pea- 
body No. 21 Portable Folding Auditorium ff 
Chair. It is unusually comfort-@ 
able, easy to set up or to fold. 
Stores in small space. Very 
light and built to last for 
many years. Comes in single 
chairs or units of 2, 3 and 4 seats. 
Write for prices today. Tell us 
whether you want singles, or 
units of 2, 3 or 4 seats and how 
many seats are needed. No obli- 
gation, We can give prompt de- 
livery. 


PEABODY SEATING CO., Box 18,!North Manchester, Ind. 


Religious Education Week 
(Continued from page 20) 


of Freedom,” as announced in the July-August Journal. 
Last year in many towns or cities where there are radio 
stations local radio committees were formed and time was 
secured for daily devotions, interviews, round-table dis- 
cussions, and dramatizations. To aid in organizing many 
more such committees, the Council has prepared a Radio 
Manual.’ To aid them in developing varied programs for 
the entire Week, a Radio Resource Bulletin? has been pre- 
pared. This Bulletin contains resource material for daily 
devotional talks on Foundations of Freedom written by 
outstanding religious leaders, a round-table discussion, an 
interview, and two dramatizations. The Council has also 
prepared a series of four transcriptions, using prominent 
leaders across the country. These transcriptions may be 
rented from the International Council for $5.00. 
Governors of states and mayors of cities across the coun- 
try are being requested to issue proclamations for Religious 
Education Week. Several national chain broadcasts are be- 
ing worked out and detailed announcement will be made 
immediately before September 27. General newspaper re- 
leases will also help round out.the story of Religious 
Education Week and give the people at large an idea of the 
goals of each local church in launching the Advance. 


*Radio Manual No. 6 for Religious Education Week. Contains 
suggestions for organization and spot announcements. Price, ten 
cents. 

® Radio Resource Bulletin No. 7, 25 cents. Order from the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, Radio Committee, 203 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Graded Curriculum and General Program Materials 


Published from April 15 to July 15, 


I N THESE DAYS of tension, uncertainty and 
rapid change, there is an increased need 
for the thoughtful planning of programs and 
activities in the church and church school. 
More than ever, they must be made to meet 
the needs and interests of the groups for 
whom they are designed. Materials to ac- 
complish this must be chosen with care. 

This list announces fifty-four publications 
in the field of curriculum and program ma- 
terials, which have just come from sixteen 
publishing houses. It includes materials for 
the various age groups, drama clubs, and 
worship programs. It reaches you as you 
plan your programs for the new year. 

The Department of Research, editors, and 
publishers cooperate in presenting these lists. 
The first appeared in the December 1938 
Journal, with others following quarterly in 
the March, June, and September numbers. 
Back issues of the Journal are available at 
15 cents. 


I. Religious Education of Children 


A. Beginners 


Barsour, DorotHy Dickinson. Living 
with Other People. New York, National 
Council, Protestant Episcopal Church, 1942. 
32 p. $.25. 

Six-session unit to help four and five-year- 
olds to. live as God’s children in their daily 
relationships. 


Maramarco, PHytiis Newcoms. Finding 
God in His Wonderful World. Parent’s and 
Pupil’s Book, 90 p., and Pictures, 6 p., $.60 
for set. Teacher’s Book, 170 p., $1.00. Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, Cloister Press, 1942. 

Activity program for five-year-olds devel- 
oped under the following headings: the eve- 
ning and the morning, tidings of great joy, 
he sendeth forth spring, treasures of the 
snow, he causeth his wind to blow, the time 
of the singing of birds. 


B. Beginners, Primaries, Juniors 


The Spanish-American Song and Game 
Book. New York, A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1942. 87 p. Cloth, $2.00. 

Collection of songs and games, part of 
Spanish-American folk-lore, for children five 
and over. Descriptions in Spanish and Eng- 
lish acquaint participants with Spanish. For 
the classroom teacher, teacher of Spanish, 
and director of festivals and playgrounds. 
Compiled by workers of the Writers’, Music, 
and Art Programs of Work Projects Admin- 
istration in New Mexico. 


C. Primaries 


Apams, KaruHErine Smitu. We Work To- 
gether. New York, National Council, Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, 1942. 32 p. $.25. 

Four-session unit to. help first and second 
grade children work together in a Christian 
way. 

Aruy, Marion Poppen. Happy Christian 
Homes. Pupil’s Work Sheets, $.15; 15 or more 
sets, $.10 a set. Leader’s Book, 63 p., $.30. 


Philadelphia, United Lutheran Publication 
House, 1942. 


Weekday course, twelfth primary unit in 
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Children of the Church Series. Unit seeks to 
bind church and home. Guidance for leaders. 


*ATHY, MARION Popren. We Learn of a 
Wonderful World. Pupil’s Work Sheets, $.15; 
15 or more sets, $.10 a set. Leader’s Book, 
63 p., $.30. Philadelphia, United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1941. 


Weekday course, eleventh primary unit in 
Children of the Church Series. Nature unit 
especially adapted for use in vacation schools. 
Leader’s guidance. 


BETHANY GRADED Lesson SERIES. Second 
Year, Summer Quarter. Nan F. Heflin, Think- 
ing of Others, Jesus and the Children, When 
We Play. Primary Bible Leaflets, 13 four- 
page leaflets, $.12. Primary Teacher’s Quar- 
terly, 132 p., $.35. A Message to Parents, 
$.25 a dozen. Activity Materials, $.12 a set. 
Picture set, $1.00. St. Louis, Christian Board 
of Publication, 1942. 


Grapep Primary Series. Vol. 4, No. 3. 
Unit IX, Praising God, Unit X, Stories Jesus 
Told, Unit XI. Things We Remember. Pri- 
mary Bible Leaflets, 13 four-page leaflets, 
$.15. Primary Handwork Set, $.12. Kansas 
City, Missouri, Nazarene Publishing House, 
1942. 


Maramarco, Puyius N. We Enjoy God’s 
Beautiful World. New York, National Coun- 
cil, Protestant Episcopal Church, 1942. 32 p. 
$.25. 


Six-session unit for first and second grade 
children. 


Prucu, Marcetra. We Talk with God. 
New York, National Council, Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, 1942. 40 p. $.25. 

Eight-session unit to make prayer more 
penne to first and second grade chil- 

ren. 


Maramarco, Puytius N. The Church’s 
Children in Grades I and II, New York, Na- 
tional Council, Protestant Episcopal Church, 
1942, 32 p. $.25. 

Age-level guide to help leaders toward 
attainment for their age group of the eight 
general objectives. 


Mitten, Nina. Little South Americans. 
New York, Friendship Press, 1942. 55 p. $.50. 

Picture-reading book, for younger primary 
children, showing, South American children 
in country and city, at work and play, with 
pets, in every-day clothes and festival cos- 
tumes. 


D. Primaries, Juniors 


ALLEN, Beatrice EvizasetH. Who Are 
Some of the Heroes of the Church? New 
York, National Council, Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 1942. 32 p. $.25. 

Six-session unit for third and fourth grade 
children. 

Beckett, HELEN AND Woopceck, IRENE. 
What Is the Bible? New York, National 
Council, Protestant Episcopal Church, 1942. 
40 p. $.25, 

Ten-session unit to help third and fourth 


* Published during earlier period. 


1942 


grade children to become familiar with the 
Bible. 


Corpinc, Rutu. Why Are Laws Necessary? 
New York, National Council, Protestant 
Episcopal Church, 1942. 32 p. $.25. 

Six-session unit for third and fourth grade 
children. 


Hatiapay, ANNE M. Up and Down South 
America. New York, Friendship Press, 1942. 
127 p. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.60. 

Nine stories about boys and girls in differ- 
ent South American countries. Opening 
chapter introduces the reader to the conti- 
nent and its people as a whole. 


Woopcock, Irene. Why Do We Give 
Money to the Church? New York, National 
Council, Protestant Episcopal Church, 1942. 
B2apa es i 

Six-session unit for third and fourth grade 
children. 


WeLTE, Jane M. The Church’s Children in 
Grades III and IV. New York, National 
Council, Protestant Episcopal Church, 1942. 
30 p. $.25. 

Age-level guide to help leaders toward 
attainment for their age groups of the eight 
general objectives. 


E. Juniors 


ALEXANDER, REBA S, The World God Gives 
Us. Pupil’s Work Sheets, $.15; 15 or more 
sets, $.10 a set. Leader’s Book, 63 p., $.30. 
Philadelphia, United Lutheran Publication 
House, 1942. i 

Weekday course, eleventh junior unit in 
Children of the Church Series. Nature unit, 
especially adapted to the vacation school. 
Stresses discovery of natural facts. Leader’s 
helps. 


Locker, MABEL Exsik. Getting Ready. Pre- 
‘catechetical Unit. Pupil’s Work Sheets, $.15; 
15 or more sets, $.10 a set. Leader’s Book, 
62 p., $.30. Philadelphia, United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1942. 


Weekday course, twelfth junior unit in 
Children of the Church Series. Background 
unit for juniors who later will study Luther’s 
Catechism. The parts of the Catechism are 
related to their natural interests and discover- 
ies. 


McLean, Ropert N. The Traded Twins. 
New York, Friendship Press, 1942. 150 p. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.60. 


Reading book. Story of two children who 
trade homes for a summer—the one goes to 
Detroit and the other to a missionary’s home 
in Mexico, where he discovers some of the 
needs of the Mexican people. 


F. Leaders 


GEssELL, JEAN P, Planning for Home Co- 
operation in Children’s Work. Nashville and 
New York, Methodist Publishing House, re- 
vised 1942. 47 p. $.25. 


Discussions on values of cooperation be- 
tween parents and teachers, informal con- 
tacts between them, parents and teachers 
studying together, parents’ classes and meet- 
ings. 
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II. Religious Education of 
Young People 


A. Intermediates 


Bays, ALIcE ANDERSON, Worship Programs 
for Intermediates. New York and Nashville, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 224 p. 
Cloth, $1.75. 


Thirty complete worship services including 
Scripture, litanies, poems, and stories, with 
“Suggestions to the Counselor” for each 
series. 


*BowMaANn, Criarice M. Ways We Wor- 
ship. Nashville and New York, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1941. 28 p. $.20. 

Five-session unit, with topics such as: 
“When Do We Worship?” “What We See 
and Hear That Help Us Worship God,” 
“Worshiping Together,” “Doing Our Part in 
Worship.” 


GRIFFITHS, LoulsE BENCKENSTEIN. Becom- 
ing a Person. Philadelphia, Westminster 
Press, 1942. 168 p. Cloth, $1.25. 


A cooperative weekday church school text, 
giving complete program materials for the 
development of Christian personality in pu- 
pils in grades seven and eight. For leaders. 


GRIFFITHS, LoutIs—E BENCKENSTEIN. The 
Way of- Jesus. Nashville and New York, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 32 p. $.20. 

Five-session unit with following topics: 
“Living as Christians Here and Now,” 
“Jesus’ Way Around Home,” “So Much 
Happens at School,” “Jesus’ Way Through 
Our Town,” “Jesus’ World and Ours.” In- 
cludes guidance for leaders. 


Irvin, Donatp and Marcaret. Fling Out 
the Banners: A Study of Great Chapters of 
the Bible. Pupil’s Workbook, 31 p., $.20; 6 
or more copies, $.15 each. Leader’s Book, 64 
p., $.35. Philadelphia, United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House, 1942. 

Sixth intermediate unit, Christian Youth 
Series, for weekday and vacation church 
schools or supplementary sessions. Biblical 
unit with motivating activities and corre- 
lated session programs. 


B. Intermediates, Seniors 


Manon, Heten Wricut. A Girl’s Religion. 
New York, Womans Press, 1942. 69 p. $.40. 

Program book to help younger girls find 
answers to questions about the place of 
religion in personal living and ways of 
putting religious beliefs into action. 


C. Seniors 


BruERE, JouN. The New Testament as a 
Handbook for Effective Living. Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1942. 48 p. $.30. 

This elective course is a guide to the use 
of the New Testament for personal growth in 
every-day Christian living. 


Morcan, Carnot McArer. Rim of the 
Caribbean. New York, Friendship Press, 
1942. 182 p. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.60. 

This Dominican Republic missionary, after 
visiting Central America and islands around 
the Caribbean Sea, presents an analysis of 
Christian forces at work welding two: conti- 
nents together. ; 


Morritt, Miron A. Learn and Live. Nash- 
ville and New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1942. 31 p. $.20. 
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This Year Your Sunday School Needs 
Christian Education Units 


Planned to provide boys and girls with vital experi- 
ences in democratic Christian living these Units have 


been acclaimed by the children them- 
selves, their parents and teachers. 

Christian Education Units, available 
for Kindergarten through third and 
fourth grade, provide up-to-date educa- 
tional procedures and sound religious 
teaching in attractive form at low prices. 

To introduce these Units to readers of 
the International Journal we will send a 
copy of one Unit for Kindergarten, 
Grade I-II, or Grade III-IV and a de- 
scriptive folder of the series to anyone 
returning this advertisement together 
with 15 cents (regular price 25 cents). 
Indicate grade desired. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 


Department of Christian Education - 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
281 Fourth Ave., New York 


Four-session unit on the values of educa- 
tion. 


PratTeicHer, Heten E. The Reformation 
—Then and Now. Pupil’s Workbook, 31 p., 
$.20; 6 or more copies, $.15. Leader’s Book, 
61 p., $.35. Philadelphia, United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1942. 

Sixth senior unit, Christian Youth Series, 
for weekday and vacation church schools or 
supplementary sessions. An historical unit 
seeking to lead to discovery of meaning of 
Reformation for Protestantism today. 


Upton, Maun. Discussion and Program 
Suggestions for Seniors on Latin America. 
New York, Friendship Press, 1942. 48 p. 
$.25. 

Discussions and programs on the West In- 
dies and Central America, based primarily 
on Rim of the Caribbean, by Carol McAfee 
Morgan. 


D. Seniors, Young People 


CHALMERS, ALLAN KnicHT. Adventuring 
in Prayer. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 
1942. 40 p. $.30. 

Summer conference text and an elective 
unit. A guide to discussion of what might 
happen to ourselves and the world because 
we pray. Provides practical guidance in de- 
veloping prayer life. 


Currie, ALison H. Security in Crisis. 
New York, Womans Press, 1942. 39 p. $.35. 

Discussion of human relationship prob- 
lems puzzling to business girls, and how 
security is found in creative religion. 


Himper, CHARLOTTE. Famous in Their 
Twenties. New York, Associated Press, 1942. 
128 p. Cloth, $1.50. 

Brief sketches of ten persons—chosen by 
young people themselves—who achieved 
fame in their twenties. Useful as resource 
material for youth programs. 


Monroe, Heratp B, Christian Youth Fel- 
lowship Recreation and Social Life Manual. 


LYST MAS 


LAKUS 
ELABPN EXTRA CASH 
SAMPLE BOX ON APPROVAL 


‘Greeting cards are great morale builders- 
Let us cheer the men in the service this year 
and others with religious cards that revere 
the true Christmas. Represent our Big Line 
of Box Assortments and make largest profits 
. by giving greater values of our Scripture 
Text Christmas and Everyday Assortments; 
Christmas and Everyday Wrappings; 50 

~ for $1, 50 for $1.25, and 25 for $1 lines 

with name imprinted, Be sure to carry our 

BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS, for there 

: 3 is a growing demand forthese and ourother 
religious items. Full information sent with large $1 box on 
approval. Send no money. Rush request today. Churches and 
clubs use this opportunity to raise money for your treasury, 
LAWRENCE E. STROBEL & CO., De 

A5T So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal., or 111 E, 5th St., 


SLA /giaus 


pt. RA-12 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


> Ask for FREE Copy of 
NEW Fall Catalog 


Everything for Church and Sunday School 
new ideas—new material—visual aids 


} Flags from DIETZ 


U. S. and Church—Mounted and 
Unmounted—Silk, wool or cotton. 
All sizes; low prices. Churches 
need flags now. Write for cir- 
cular giving proper use of Flags 
—also FREE Catalog of Church 
and Sunday School Supplies. 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ 
Dept. 53, 10 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


COSTUMES FOR YOUR PLAY 


Missionary Biblical 
Historical Symbolic 


* 


Flags of foreign countries. Ask for folder 
explaining our rental service. 
COSTUME BUREAU 
Methodist Church 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 


St. Louis, Christian Board of Publication, 
1942. 61 p. $.25. 


Recreation manual for the Christian 
Youth Fellowship—a program for all Dis- 
ciples of Christ young people. Describes 
necessary steps in planning a well-rounded 
program of social life in the church and 
indicates resources. 


*PaLMeR, ELIZABETH; NELSON, JANET 
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FowLer; and WyGAL, WINNIFRED. Stop, 
Think and Do! New York, Womans Press, 
1941. 39 p. $.35. 

Place of religion in the lives of girls to- 
day, be they industrial, business, professional 
girls or students. Discussion questions and 
bibliography included. 


E. Young People 


*Cuninccim, Merrimon. Words That 
Shape History. Nashville and New York, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1941. 24 p. $.20. 

Four-session unit on propaganda—its na- 
ture, types, the reason for it, and how to 
combat it. Includes leader’s helps. 


Duvatt, Sytvanus MILNE and Dvyatt, 
Evetyn Mixuis. Marriage Is What You Make 
It. Nashville and New York, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1942. 32 p. $.20. 

Four-session unit dealing with current prob- 
lems of engagement and marriage. 


Oxnam, G. Bromiey. Making This Our 
Last War. Nashville and New York, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 32 p. $.20. 

Four-session unit considering foundations 
of a peaceful world, and work for peace. 
Suggested projects and list of résource ma- 
terial, 


Wricut, Rose. Fun and Festival from the 
Other Americas. New York, Friendship Press, 
1942. 48 p. $.25. 


Collection of songs, games, and recipes, 
with suggestions for parties and programs, 
and aids to the appreciation of Latin Ameri- 
can culture. 


Ill. Religious Education of Young 
People, Adults 


Hartow, S. Ratpu. Prayers for Times 
Like These. New York, Association Press, 
1942. 108 p. Cloth, $1.25. 


More than a hundred prayers, for private 
meditation and group worship, helping the 
reader to keep faith triumphant in the midst 
of man’s confusion. 


Lies, Eucene T. How You Can Make De- 
mocracy Work. New York, Association Press, 
1942. 131 p. Cloth, $1.75. 


Tells how to make democracy live in 
schools, politics, social welfare activities, and 
so on. A project book for ministers, teachers, 
clubs, group leaders, social workers, and 
others. 


MatHews, Basit. Pattern for Living. 
Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1942. 96 p. 
$.25. 

Summer conference course and elective 
unit, providing Bible study and material for 
group discussion and personal reading. In- 


terprets the life and teachings of Jesus in - 


terms of today’s experiences. 


PEASE, Dororny WELts. Altars Under the 
Sky. New York and Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1942. 159 p. $1.00. 

Seventy devotional readings for days in 
the out-of-doors, each containing a nature 
poem, Scripture passage, and prayer. Suit- 
able for intimate-group daily worship or for 
more formal worship. 


Porter, Extot. From Faith to Works. 
Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1942. 96 p. 
$.25. 


Reprinted as an elective from Young Peo- 
ple’s Graded Quarterly. Study of Paul’s 
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Epistle to the Romans, dealing with its con- 
tent and meaning for living today. 


Porter, Exior. The Ministry of Jesus. 
Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1942. 96 p. 
$.25. 

Reprinted as an elective from Young 
People’s Graded Quarterly, and to be listed 
in “Spiritual Life” materials. Study of the 
Sey of Jesus based upon the Gospel of 
Luke. 


IV. Religious Education of Adults 


CusHMAN, RaLpu Spautpine. Will a Man 
Rob God? New York and Nashville, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 76 p. $.35. 

Gives facts and illustrative incidents to 
show the need for complete Christian stew- 
ardship. Questions to aid class study, 


Seek Ye First the Kingdom of God. Phila- 
delphia, Board of National Missions, Board 
of Foreign Missions, and Board of Christian 
Education, Presbyterian Church in _ the 
U.S.A., 1942. 60 p. $.10. 


A half-unit providing material for five ses- 
sions of worship and meditation in Spiritual 
Life Groups Series of Women’s Joint Com- 
mittee of Boards of National Missions, For- 
eign Missions, and Christian Education. De- 
signed to make the Kingdom of God a pres- 
ent-day way of life. Includes questions for 
individual meditation and study. 


Traver, AMos JoHN. What a Church 
Member Should Do. Philadelphia, United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1942. 96 p. 
$.20. 


Text discussing the activities of the church 
member. Discussion leads given. Sequel to 
What a Church Member Should Know by 
Zinck. 


Warner, Harry S. Beverage Alcohol: 
What? Why? Whither? Nashville and New 
York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 23 
p. $.10. 


Course reprinted from the Adult Student 
and the Church School. 


V. General 


A. Bible 


QuIMBy, “Cuester Warren. The Gospel 
Today. Nashville and New York, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1942. 128 p. $.35. 


Study of the place of the New Testament in 
Christianity and its value to present-day 


living. ak 
- Drama 


Koztenko, WituiaAmM. The Open Door. 
Boston, Baker’s Plays, 1942. 32 p. Royalty, 
$5.00. $.35. 


War and religious backgrounds serve for 
the telling of the death of one in the service. 
The stranger who delivers the message brings 
peace and conientment also to a saddened 
household. 


_ Parsons, MArcGARET. One Night Stand. 
New York, Womans Press, 1942. 116 p. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Five one-act plays, with modern settings 
and easily planned properties and costumes, 
entitled: “One Night Stand,’ “Quints,” 
“Memoirs in the Making.” “Mystery at Hal- 
lowe’en,” “A Modern Thanksgiving.” For 
high-school and college young people. 


C. Films 
Catalogue of Films for Church and Com- 


munity Use. New York, Religious Film As- 
sociation, Inc., 297 Fourth Avenue, 1942. 
80 p. $.35. 

Introduction considers use of visual aids 
and suggests ways of getting started. Bul- 
letin proper gives highly selective listing of 
visual materials, including motion pictures, 
film strips and slides. Films are classified 
according to subject matter. Rental regula- 
tions are given. : 


D. General 


Rycrort, W. Srantey. On This Founda- 
tion: The Evangelical Witness in Latin 
America. New York, Friendship Press, 1942. 
210 p. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.60. 

Evangelical Movement in Latin America is 
considered against a background of history, 
social problems, and the present need for 
character-building literature and education. 


That Other Half. Chicago, International 
Council of Religious Education, 1942. 15 p. 
$.10. 


Suggests ways in which to reach “the other 
half” not now receiving religious education. 


Your Church and Its Neighbors. Educa- 
tional Bulletin No. 710. Chicago, Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, 1942. 
16 p. $.10. : 

Manual development under the following 
headings: “New Frontiers,” “How Coopera- 
tion Begins,” “What Kinds of Tasks Require 
Cooperation?” “The United Christian Edu- 
cation Advance.” 


E. Music 
Pocket Songster. Delaware, Ohio, Co- 
operative Recreation Service, 1942. 64 p. 


A collection of over a hundred fellow- 
ship songs. 


Worship in Song. New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1942. Cloth, $1.25. 

Moderate sized, inexpensive hymnal of care- 
fully selected hymns, responses, and respon- 
sive readings particularly for the. smaller 
church with a limited budget. Well indexed. 


F. Leaders 


Christian Education Bibliography, 1937 
Through 1941. Chicago, Department of Re- 
search, International Council of Religious 
Education, 1942. 31 p. $.15.  ~ 

Cumulative bibliography, including anno- 
tated references to 261 articles and books. 
Classified under headings such as: “Princi- 
ples, and Objectives”; “Curriculum and 
Methods”; “Leadership”; “Church and 
Church School”; “Religious Education of 
Children, Young People,- Adults.” 


G. Peace 


A Message from the National Study Con- 
ference on the Churches and a Just and 
Durable Peace. New York, Commission to 
Study the Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace, 297 Fourth Avenue, 1942. 31 p. $.10 
single copy; $.05 in quantities of 50 or more. 

Gives in full the message adopted by the 


National Conference held at Delaware, Ohio, 
March 3-5, 1942. 


H. Recreation 
RoursoucH, Lynn, editor. Western Play 
Party Games. Kit 54. Delaware, Ohio, Co- 
operative Recreation Service, 1942. 31 p. 
$.25. 


Singing games from pioneer times from 
the West. 
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* New Rooks 


Christianity and the Family. By Ernest 
R. Groves. New York, Macmillan, 1942, 229 
p- $2.00. 


These Rauschenbusch lectures at Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School embody the mes- 
sage to young ministers of the “dean” of 
professors in family life education. 

Part I presents the family as an ally of 
Christianity. The dependence of Jesus upon 
family relationships for the interpretation of 
his essential message is fully demonstrative. 
Jesus used the family not merely for illustra- 
tive purposes but as the best embodiment of 
the relationhips and spirit which he sought 
for all mankind. This gives the family a 
‘unique and indispensable spiritual function 
which cannot be discharged outside the 
family. A full chapter on “Christianity and 
Sex” and another on “Hampering Conditions 
and Traditions” present analyses of limita- 
tions upon the family’s spiritual functioning. 

Part II deals with the church as an ally of 
the family and presents the church’s re- 
sponsibility in family life education. Most of 
the attention here is upon the pastor’s do- 
mestic counselling work. Strongly implied is 
a much more family-centered ministry and 
parish program than.most ministers are 
trained to fulfill. But its justification is evi- 
dent particularly on the basis of the spiritual 
functions of the family as stressed in Part I. 

He) CMe 


. Educational Psychology. By Arthur I. 
Gates, Arthur T. Jersild, T. R. McConnell, 
Robert C. Challman. (A revision of Psy- 
chology for Students of Education.) New 
York, Macmillan, 1942. 805 p. $3.00. 


An advanced text, written by four spe- 
cialists in as many areas of the field of edu- 
cational psychology, announced as a revision 
of Arthur I. Gates’ Psychology for Students 
of Education. These areas are: 1. Mental, 
physical, and emotional development; 2. 
Learning and teaching; curriculum organiza- 
tion; 3. Measurement, diagnosis, appraisal 
and evaluation; 4. Personality adjustment 
and development; mental hygiene. 

Educational psychology is today a field of 
specialization, no longer confined to verifying 
general psychological principles in their ap- 
plication to education. The literature on ex- 
perimentation in educational psychology is 
very extensive. One of the laudable purposes 
of this book is to give the student skill in 
interpreting the results of experimental stud- 
ies so that the results of later studies may 
be critically reviewed and properly utilized. 

oO. M. 


With This Ring. By Ethel Miller Nash. 
New York, Association, 1942. 112 p. $1.50. 


This compact little volume covers a sur- 
prising range of experiences all the way from 
“falling in love” to the relationships of 
parents and their adolescent children. The 
author well fulfills her purpose to steer a 
path “between the Scylla of scientific liberal- 
ism on the one hand and the Charybdis of 
dogmatic tradition on the other.” “Am I in 
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love?” “Should we marry?” “How can our 
marriage be made successful?” “How shall 
we rear our children?” “What place has re- 
ligion in family life?” Such are the ques- 
tions which the reader is guided toward 
answering for himself in a clear, direct, mat- 
ter-of-fact approach. 


Their Rightful Heritage. Home and 
Church Working Together for the Christian 


Nurture of Children. Boston, Pilgrim Press, 
1942. 120 p. $1.00. 


This is a leadership education textbook for 
course 213b, “Home and Church Working 
Together for the Christian Nurture of Chil- 
dren.” But it is more than a textbook; it 
is a most interestingly written volume for 
parents and teachers, full of excellent illustra- 
tions, and presenting the experience and the 
practical point of view of a mother and 
teacher who knows whereof she speaks. The 
book will be widely used in local church and 
community leadership classes and in parent 
groups. 


The Miracle-Stories of the Gospels. By 
Alan Richardson. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1942, 149 p. $2.00. 

The Manchester Guardian calls this “one of 
the most important books produced in this 
century by an English scholar.” It is a sig- 
nificant book. While “miracle forms a part 
of the gospel itself and cannot be eliminated 
from the history of the gospel record,” yet it 
is not historicity that is of prime importance, 
but symbolic, theological and spiritual mean- 
ing. “The miracle-stories are the products 
of profound meditation upon the significance 
of the person and actions of Jesus, and their 
interest centers in their theological rather 
than in their historical character.” For ex- 
ample: The blind man of Bethsaida may be 
an historic figure; he is also a symbolic 
figure. The story represents an enacted 
parable. “The blind man is none other than 
Peter, whose eyes were opened near Caesarea 


Philippi.” 
This brilliant discussion of what the 
miracle stories must have meant to the 


evangelists and to the early church, that is, 
the primary motives that prompted the use 
that was made of miracles in the gospels, will 
prove helpful and stimulating to ministers 
and teachers especially. 


Experience and the Christian Faith. 
By Howard B. Jefferson. Nashville, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 1942. 230 p. $2.00. 


Those who wish stimulating reading on 
the philosophy of religion, or orientation in 
the bearing of present-day philosophical 
thinking upon the fundamentals of Christian 
faith and experience will find this book most 
helpful. The book is exceedingly well writ- 
ten, Beginning with a provocative discussion 
of “Experimentalism versus Tradition,” the 
author deals in succeeding chapters with such 
subjects as “Revelation of God,” “God and 
Nature,” “God and Evil” and “Theology and 
the Social Problem.” The author believes 


that we can retain the positive values of mod- 
ernism and still make our religion an effec- 
tive critic of modern culture. He believes that 
experimentalism and tradition must work 
together. 


A Digest of Christian Thinking. By 
Charles S. Macfarland. New York, Revell, 
1942. 192 p. $1.50. 


Dr. Macfarland’s annual reviews of current 
Christian thinking are widely known. In this, 
the fifth of the series, he is at his best. He 
selects wisely, reads carefully, and _ inter- 
prets accurately. But the book is more than 
a series of book reviews; by grouping and 
interpreting, the reviewer indicates trends 
and schools of thought. The book is especially 
valuable to those who have not the oppor- 
tunity to read widely, but it also helps those 
who read widely to get perspective and to 
review handily- their reading. 


A History of Early Christian Litera- 
ture. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1942. 324 p. $2.50. 


In recent years research has thrown much 
new light on the literature of the early 
Christian centuries. Professor Goodspeed 
makes available in English for the first time 
in nearly half a century a comprehensive re- 
view, taking into account recent material 
from many sources. Here in the crucial years 
between St. Paul and St. Augustine we see 
Christian thought and tradition taking shape. 
Those interested in the subject will find the 
book delightful reading and a handy refer- 
ence. 


George Keith (1638-1716). By Ethyn 
Williams Kirby. New York, D. Appleton- 
Century, 1942. 177 p. $3.00. 


Here is a searching, well-documented and 
well-written story of a pilgrimage of faith, the 
life of George Keith, formulator of Quaker 
doctrines, missionary, schoolmaster, preacher, 
and colonizer, and later zealous advocate of 
Anglicanism. It is a timely study because of 
the light it throws on the struggle for re- 
ligious and political freedom in England and 
America, and the foundations of our de- 
mocracy which we need so desperately to re- 
evaluate and understand today. Keith led a 
stormy life as a man of great zeal and strong 
conscience. It is little wonder that he turned 
from Quakerism to the Anglican church, but 
his sometimes bitter fight to win Quakers for 
the Established Church is less easy to under- 
stand, The book is not only a stirring biog- 
raphy but an excellent case record in psy- 
chology. 


The Administration of Religion in 
Universities and Colleges: Personnel. By 
Edward W. Blakeman. Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, University of Michigan Press, 1942. 
150 p. $1.50. 

This is a contribution to the study of the 
place of religion in higher education. It re- 
ports a survey of 726 institutions with regard 
to progress in integrating religion into the 
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WORSHIP AND SONG 


Fills a Long-felt Need 


“At last an inexpensive hymnal for the 
whole church at a price which even the small- 
est churches can afford. 

“Of the 184 hymns included, 150 are the 
old favorite hymns of the Christian church 
set to familiar tunes, while the remainder 
include some of the newer hymns, some of 
which are of special appeal to youth groups. 

“This book fills a long-felt need for a 
hymnal which is suitable for use with all 
groups in the church, as well as for the con- 
gregation as a whole. Its use will help further 
the increasing emphasis on the unified church 
program.”—Paul H. Vieth, Yale Divinity 
News 


RED CLOTH COVERS 
Moisture Proof 


40 cents a@ copy in quantities 
Single. copy, 50 cents 


SCARLET PAPER COVERS 
Heavy and Durable 


25 cents a copy in quantities 
Single copy, 85 cents 


Transportation charges extra 


The Pilgrim Press 


19 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


curriculum, and the provision for correlating 
religious influences on and around the cam- 
pus with the total college life of students. 
After a rather brief section of interpretation, 
the book is largely taken up with institutional 
data as to administration, correlation, and 
instruction in the field of religion. 


Attacking on Social Work’s Three 
Fronts. By Shelby M. Harrison. New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1942. 30 p. $.15. 


The presidential address at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work. The three fronts are: activities 
related directly to the requirements of the 
war effort, the day by day. performance of 
social work’s essential duties, the whole 
broad field of postwar reconstruction. A chal- 
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Mecting. A Neod 


for new Biblical Material 
FOR TEN TO TWELVE YEAR OLDS 
WHO WANT SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


Mos0e 


EGYPTIAN PRINCE 
NOMAD SHEIKH - LAWGIVER 


By JOHN W. FLIGHT 


After years of travel and careful study Dr. 
Flight brings to children and young people 
this challenging interpretation of Moses. 

“An admirable piece of work. . . . I com- 
mend it wholeheartedly.”—Harry EMERSON 
Fospick. 


“Although written for juniors, adults will 
find this a fascinating study.”—Rottanp E. 
Wotre, Dept. Biblical Literature, Tufts Col- 
lege. 

“With its charming illustrations, this account 
of Moses makes his period . . . and Moses 
himself a vivid reality.”—-Dan HuNTINGTON 
Fenn, Director, Dept. of Ministry, American 
Unitarian Association. 


Beautifully illustrated, $1.75 


Teachers’ Guide by Edna Acheson, 
60¢ 


for six or seven year olds 
A TRUE ADVENTURE STORY 
OF GROWTH AND LEARNING 


GQ Brand New Baby 
By MARGARET A, STANGER 


Out of her rich experience as head of the 
Psychology Department of the City of New 
York Ethical Culture Schools, Miss Stanger 
writes for parents and teachers who wish to 
understand children and how they develop, 
as well as for the children themselves, 
Under her guiding hand growing and learning 
take on the quality of drama during the first 
year of life; children will enjoy . becoming 
wise about their baby brothers and sisters. 


Illustrated by Pilagie Doane, $1.75 
THE BEACON PRESS 
DEPT. IJ 25 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
OFind check enclosed [JPlease bill me for 


—MOSES —GUIDE —BRAND NEW 
BABY  —LEAFLETS 

(Nia © yi. -atuiwiidictete ra jetoreasts- «eins orale wate al tian . 
Address: 20. 3 522. 2 es sale oe ieee eee 


lenging and prophetic statement to the great 
army of social. workers, 


Religious Education and the Public 
Schools. By O. Frederick Nolde and George 
E. Hill. Publication No. 1. Philadelphia, 
Educational Service Bureau, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania, 1942. 
16 p. $.25. 


A statement of issues involved in religious 
education on “released” public school time, 
the legal status in New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, and of various approaches 
to the problem analyzed by several confer- 
ences under the auspices of the International 
Council of Religious Education. 


The Message of the Lord’s Prayer. By 


Igor I. Sikorsky. New York, Scribner’s, 1942. 
68 p. $1.25. 


The Lord’s Prayer interpreted by a 
thoughtful layman and engineer in simple 
language and with insights gathered from 
the realm of science. : 


Choric Interludes. Poetry Arranged for 
Times and Seasons. By Mildred Jones Keefe. 
Boston, Expression Company, 1942. 352 p. 
$2.75. 


The value of poetry, beautifully expressed, 
for increasing the intensity of the worship 
experience has long been recognized. Choric 
Interludes is a book that will be welcomed 
by all leaders of worship, for practically all 
age groups. It gives directions for presenting 


’ the spoken parts of the service in a variety 


of ways by untrained speakers as well as by 
trained choirs. It is not chiefly a book of 
methods, however; it is a collection of poems 
which will be useful throughout the year. 
The selections from the Bible and other dis- 
tinctly religious sources are of high order. 
There is also an abundance of material for 
the seasons and for special days of all kinds. 
In some cases suggestions for simply pagean- 
try and dramatics are given. 


Joseph. The Story of Twelve Brothers. 
By Florence W. Klaber. Boston, Beacon 
Press, 1941. Juvenile book, 63 p. $1.00. 
Guide for Teachers, 30 p. $.15. i 


The dramatic story of Joseph interpreted 
as an ethical tale for children seven and 
eight years of age. In using this emphasis, 
the author provides children with a basis for 
considering problems of their own behavior. 
She has made this a living, moving story of 
human relations. Her teacher’s manual is 
decidedly practical with its suggestions for 
discussion in class, for art, handicraft, drama 
and the use of museum and library resources. 


The Soviet Experiment. By Harry Best. 
New York, Richard R. Smith, 1941. 120 p. 
$1525: 


An illuminating and objective appraisal 
of the successes and failures of the Com- 
munist experiment in Russian by one who 
clearly seeks to be fair. 


Books Received 


+ THE ADMINISTRATION OF RELIGION IN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES: PERSONNEL, by 
Edward W. Blakeman. University of Michi- 
gan Press. $1.50. 

7 Cuoric INTERLUDES. Poetry Arranged for 
Times and Seasons, by Mildred Jones Keefe. 
Expression Company, $2.75. 

COMMANDMENTs OF Men. And Other Short 
Stories, by Sivert Erdahl. Shaw Publishing 
Company. $1.00. A group of moralistic short 
stories for adults. 

* CONSERVATION JEWELRY. Made of Waste 
Material, by Louis J. Haas. New York, Lewis 
“em 3 Gedney Terrace, White Plains. 

* THe CONTEMPORARY CHRIST, by W. A. 
Smart. The Fondren Lectures for 1942. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.50. Publication date: 
September 1, 1942. 


+ Reviewed in this issue. 
* To be reviewed. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


STRENGTH FOR SERVICE 0 God and Country 


IK A book of Daily Devotions specially designed for our men in the 
armed forces. Compiled by an Overseas Chaplain, with the aid of 370 
understanding ministers, educators and laymen of all denominations. 


Brings Religion to the Ranks! 


There's an inspiring page for every day in the year. Meets the grow- 
ing need fer spiritual strength and concentrated courage. Reverent, 
inspiring, manly. A beautiful book in convenient pocket size; 384 
pages, weight only 4 ounces. Blue cloth for Sailors; Khaki cloth 
for Soldiers and Marines. 
The perfect gift for your Fighting Man! Churches, Sunday 
Schools, business houses...send a copy to each of your men 
in the armed services. 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY <«é Your Loshslore 


New York's 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George 
guests enjoy the homey luxury 
and genuine comforts seldom 
found in other New York 
hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully 
furnished rooms, all with 
bath. Five famous restaurants 
and a cafeteria. Quiet, yet 
within 3 minutes of the shop- 
ping district. Trained super- 
visors to entertain your chil- 
dren. New low rates make the 
Prince George New York's 
most outstanding hotel value. 
Write for booklet P. 


BLUE for Sailors 
KHAKI for Soldiers 
and Marines 


75¢ 


EACH 


$750 
A DOZEN 


Two Significant New Books... . 
The Spiritual Life a Edgar S. Brightman 


The essential reality, the practicality, and the importance of “spirit,” a word too 
little known and understood in this era, are considered in this book. It examines 
the fundamental aspects of spirit, defines it, relates to it the problem of individual 
or group freedom, and logically makes way for a triumphant declaration of spiritual 
hope. Scholarship, cool analysis, spiritual sensitiveness combine here, with unin- 
terrupted consciousness of the import of the spiritual concept. 


Single room with bath from $2.50 


Double *‘ Oe ar 85250. 
The Chapters: Waar Is Sprrit? Spirir As PERSONAL. Spirit=As:SociaL. Spirir As Divine. 


Spirit As DEVELOPING. SPIRIT As FREE. $2 


The Contemporary Christ P W. A. Smart 


Here is a rediscovery of a Christ who is God’s “most important Word to us... 
a Person whose creative and redemptive power can never be exhausted.” Dr. Smart 
begins his study with Pilate’s question, “What shall I do then with Jesus?” He lifts 
up above the differing yet sincere interpretations of Christ the common fundamentals 
of Jesus’ teaching to which all Christians cling: faith in a Father God and belief in 
the sanctity of persons. The book identifies beyond any doubt those features of 
personal or community life which may be called “Christlike.” 


14 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK 


Georce H. Newton, Manager 


The Chapters: THe Etustve GALILEAN. THE SON OF THE FATHER. THESE My BRETHREN. 


Tue Impossiste Curist. THE ETERNAL SPIRIT, THE AUTHOR OF SALVATION. $1.50 
Do WE Stitt Neep RELIcIon? by Charles . 
P. Taft, Harry D. Gideonse, and Kirtley F. The Timeless Book ; 
Mather. Association. $.50. This contains three Some of the Chapters: P rager ° George A. Buttrick 


addresses with their subsequent discussions 
held in Town Hall in 1942 on the questions: 
(1) Is Material Progress Enough? (2) Is 
Citizenship Enough? (3) Is Science 
Enough? These thoughtful and timely ad- 
dresses, with the excellent record of the 
discussions which followed, constitute fruit- 
ful reading for anyone and very good ma- 
terial for young people’s and adult discussion 
groups interested in the bearing of religion 
on the problems of our time. 

THE EXPANSION OF THE ANGLICAN Com- 
MUNION, by John Higgins. Cloister. $2.00. 
The story of the four hundred years of ex- 
pansion of Anglicanism from the British 
Isles to the Americas and then to all parts 
of the world. Written for laymen. Contains 
maps. 

* History OF AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL- 
IsM, by Gaius Glenn Atkins, and Frederick 
L. Fagley. Pilgrim Press. $2.00. 

* Jesus. In the Light of History, by A. T. 
Olmsiead. Scribner’s $2.75. 

* Jesus aND His TEACHINGS: THE AP- 
PROACH THROUGH ArT, by Albert E. Bailey. 
Christian Education Press. $1.10. 

+ JoserH, The Story of Twelve Brothers, 
by Florence W. Klaber. Beacon Press. Juve- 
nile book, $1.00. A Guide for Teachers, $.15. 

Junior SERMON Stortes, by Jacob J. Ses- 
sler. Revell. $1.25. 

* KEEPING YOUR CHURCH IN THE NEws. 
How to Inform the Public About Your Church 
in Action, by W. Austin Brodie. Church 


Publicity Handbooks, Volume I. Revell. 
$1.00. 
*1000 PicrorrAL Sympots. Pictograph 


Corporation. $2.00. 
September, 1942 


SOME DEFECTIVE THEORIES 
OF PRAYER. JESUS’ ASSUMP- 


“It is difficult to write about this book except in 


TIONS IN PRAYER. THE ‘Superlatives . . . the outstanding religious book 
PROBLEM OF PETITIONARY of the year . ..a notable utterance on a vital re- 
PRAYER. THE BOUNDS AND _ Jigious subject . . . a moving plea for the revival of 


BOUNDLESSNESS OF PRAYER. 
PRAYER, SUGGESTION, AND 
FAITH. PRAYER, MEMORY, 
AND THE SUBCONSCIOUS. 
PERSONALITY AND PRAY- 
ER’S MOODS. A WAY OF 
PRIVATE PRAYER. 


prayer.. 
a convincing answer to many disturbing questions.” 
—Pasadena Star-News. “The volume easily accounts 
for its prompt selection as Religious Book of the 
. . » Intellectual clarity ... 
inescapable spiritual urgency.”—Monday Morning. 


Month. 


. a practical guide on how to pray... 


a subtle but 


$2.75 


Mbingden - Echesbuty AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


* PERSONALITY AND MENTAL ILLNESS, by 
John Bowlby. Emerson Books, Incorporated. 
$2.75. Somewhat technical reports by a Lon- 
don psychiatrist on 65 cases, with emphasis 
upon personality traits rather than specific 
symptoms. 

PRAYERS FOR MEN IN SERVICE, edited by 
G. A. Cleveland Shrigley. Buffalo, New York, 
G. A. Cleveland Shrigley, 195 Bird Avenue. 
$.10. A collection of over eighty prayers 
written to meet various needs of men in the 
service by Army and Navy chaplains and 
other clergymen. A pocket-size edition. 

* RELIGION IN COLONIAL AMERICA, by Wil- 
liam Warren Sweet. Scribner’s. $3.00. 

* Sex EpucaTion 1n HicH ScuHoots, by 
John Newton Baker. Emerson Books, In- 
corporated. $2.00. 

* THE SPANISH-AMERICAN SONG AND GAME 
Book. A. S. Barnes. Cloth, $2.00. 


STRENGTH FOR SERVICE TO Gop AND CouN- 
TRY. Daily Devotional Messages for Men in 
the Services, edited by Norman E. Nygaard. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. $.75 each; 12 for 
$7.50. In blue and khaki bindings. Daily 
readings and prayers prepared by outstand- 
ing Christian leaders of many denomina- 
tions. 

* THEIR RicHtTruL Herirace, Home and 
Church Working Together for the Christian 
Nurture of Children, by Florence M. Taylor. 
Pilgrim Press. $1.00. 

THE Tourist HyMNAL, compiled by a 
Committee of the Members of the Tourist 
Church, Daytona Beach, Florida. Barnes. 
Single copy, $.30; 100 for $25.00. 

* Wirn Tuis Rivne, by Ethel Miller Nash. 
Association. $1.50. 

Your Morate. And.How to Build It, by 
Austin Pardue. Seribner’s. $1.50. 
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The Journal this Month 


Dip YOU HAVE a real vacation this 
summer, or did you just stay around 
the house for your two weeks, and save 
rubber and train space? In either case 
you are probably back on the job 
again, and that applies to church work, 
too. September is the month in which 
to make plans for the year ahead and 
this Journal will help you. 

Miss Kawin’s article, “Shall Our 
Children Hate?” deals with one of the 
most troubling problems facing par- 
ents and teachers. Children see lurid 
propaganda posters and hear vengeful 
remarks made by angry adults. Can we 
help them to be free from hate toward 
our national enemies? We must! 

The article, “Released Time,” deal- 
ing with the principle of the separation 
of church and state, will be of interest 
to all those concerned with weekday 
religious education, It gives sound ar- 
guments. Better read it before discuss- 
ing the question. 

Many churches let Boy Scout troops 
use their rooms, but how many try to 
integrate the work of the Boy Scouts 
with the on-going activities of the 
church? Mr. Wyland speaks - with 
authority on what may be done. 


Your Own Advance 


Wuat ARE the churches in your 
town doing about the United Christian 
Education Advance? One successful 
experiment, well reported, is worth a 
dozen theories and a score of exhorta- 
tions, For that reason we are turning 
over four pages of the JoURNAL each 
month to an exchange of reports of 
happenings and to guidance in the vari- 
ous phases of the Advance. This month 
the four pages are devoted to Religious 
Education Week, which is the next big 
seasonal observance of the Advance. 
There is also a special service that can 


be used in your church on Septem- 
ber 27. 


Getting Out on a Limb 


A NEW SERIES of articles by promi- 
nent religious leaders begins on page 4. 


These writers have tried to look into’ 


the future—say up to 1957—and to 
foretell what will happen to religious 
education during that time, in view of 
the forces now at work. 

Considering the pace at which events 
are happening and the rapidity with 
which we change our points of view, it 
seems plausible to think that recog- 
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nizable changes will come about dur- 
ing the next fifteen years in the teach- 
ing work of the church. At least one 
editor, however, looking with a sar- 
donic eye at the relics of early twen- 
tieth century practice still operating in 
too many Sunday schools, would like 
to prophesy that in 1957 quite a num- 
ber of church schools will be going on 
just about as they are today. 


Where Honor Is Due 


“All service ranks the same with God.” 

FoR SEVERAL YEARS the Journal has 
introduced on this page the men and 
women who have been officially _re- 
sponsible for the cooperative work 
among the Protestant churches. These 
have been largely denominational ex- 
ecutives, state or city council secre- 
taries, and International Council staff 
members. The work they do is im- 
portant. They help to improve the 
quality of religious education on a na- 
tional basis and influence the type of 
work done in the church schools across 
the country. 

These leaders realize, however, that 
in the long run the quality of religious 
education is determined by the men 
and women who serve in the local 
church schools as officers and teachers. 
They are the ones who touch the minds 
and hearts of the children, youth and 
adults of the churches. 

It is amazing to consider the great 
numbers of men and women who have 
given consecrated service year after 
year to obscure tasks in local Sunday 
schools. They have sacrificed Sunday 
morning sleep every Sunday, year in 
and year out. They have attended teach- 
ers’ meetings and leadership — classes 
and have visited in the homes of their 
pupils. They have tried to keep up 
with the best types of methods and 
organization’ and to improve their 
work. Certainly no other organization 
or institution has enlisted the loyalty 
and devotion, on a volunteer basis, of 


"so many people, 


Most of these persons are unknown 
outside their own circle. They can be 
numbered in the tens of thousands but 
the complete roll is known only to Him 
in whose service they are enlisted. The 
International Journal can recognize 
only a few of these people. These will 
be individuals, picked of necessity at 
random, who are typical of the great 
company of lay workers, Nominations 
for such recognition will be gladly re- 
ceived and considered. 


—— 
SS 


On this page we present a layman of 
Minneapolis. His record, while notable, 
can doubtless be matched by men in 
many other churches. Them also we 
honor in honoring him. 


_A Keeper of the Records 


ABOUT FORTY 
YEARS AGO a Sun- 
day school class of 
high school boys 
began to disinte- 
grate as some went 
off to college and 
others lost interest. 
One lad became an 
assistant secretary 
in the school. Two 
years later he be- 
came secretary- 


J. E. MacMULLEN 


treasurer. Pastors and superintendents 


have come and gone. He has put on the 
rolls the names of children and grand- 
children of the boys and girls he knew 
as a pupil. Countless teachers have 


served and their places have been taken ~ 
by others. Several directors of religious — 


education have madé their contribu- 
tions. But for over thirty-five years 
J. Elmer MacMullan has given his 


faithful service and has scarcely missed ~ 


that many Sundays. 

Mr. MacMullan has seen great 
changes: the growth of grading and 
departmentalization; changes in teach- 
ing method; changes in record systems 
and financial afrangements. He has 
seen the city grow and the membership 


of this downtown church move farther ~ 


and farther away. He has seen the 
Sunday school change from a strong, 
lay-controlled organization somewhat 
independent of the church, to a church 
school well integrated into the total pro- 
gram of the church. 

Mr. MacMullan is not sure that all 
of the changes have been for the best. 
But he is sure that complete and ac- 
curate records are of prime importance. 
He is justly proud of his thirty-five 
years of good record keeping. 

A business man, Mr. MacMullan has 
given much other service to his church, 
as a deacon and as a participant in 
many activities. But his secretaryship 
has been his first love.. Westminster 
Presbyterian Church in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota is grateful for his loyalty. 
He is still on the job and expects to be 
for some time to come, a fine example 
of the unselfish service which is the 
strength of the church. 
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